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This Issue This issue of the Bulletin contains the Official Proceed- 
ings and Addresses of the Department Sessions of the St. 
Louis meeting. This completes the record of that meeting. 


P President Richardson and the department chairmen are 
rogram 

already at work on the Kansas City Program and are ar- 
1917 ranging a most excellent program. Mr. Richardson is in 


correspondence with some of the leading educators of the 
country and will be able to secure a number of these leaders for the Kansas 
City program. Letters have been received this early from a number of the 
county superintendents and others who feel that the Kansas City meeting 
will be one of the best and largest,in the Association’s history. Teachers 
should* begin planning now to attend this gathering. 


Trophies The Hess and Culbertson Trophy for the largest mem- 
d H bership percent at St. Louis meeting was won by St. 
an onors Charles County, with St. Louis County second. Greene 


County won the Association Trophy for the largest num- 
ber of miles to the credit of its members. St. Louis won the flag for the 
largest county enrollment. The following counties won Certificates of Honor 
which were given for a membership percentage of 75 or above: Christian, - 
Dade, Franklin, Johnson, Lawrence, Lincoln, Madison, Polk, St. Charles, St. 
Louis, Webster. 
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Reading The number of Teachers’ Reading Circle books con- 
signed during the year 1916-17 is as follows: Funda- 
Circles mentals in Methods, 6001; Essays for College English, 


5300; Methods of Teaching in High Schools, 1270. Com- 
plete reports have not yet been received on the ‘sale of the books. In a 
later issue of the Bulletin this information will be given. About 60,000 
Pupils’ Reading Circle books were sold from September Ist to March Ist 
as compared to 12,000 for the corresponding period last year. Orders for 
these books are continuing to come in and the sales are running high. A 
complete report of the Reading Circles for the year will be printed in the 
July Bulletin. 


Mi uri The attention of the readers of the Bulletin is called 
to the communications of the State Manager of the N. E. A, 
at N. E. A. Miss Gecks, and State Director Martin. Missouri should 


have a large attendance at this meeting and no doubt the 
teachers in large numbers will take advantage of this fine opportunity to 
take a trip West, combining pleasure and profit. “For you a rose in Port- 
land grows”, July 7-14, 1917. 


Affiliation of The following resolution was passed by the State 
Di tri ith Teachers’ Association at St. Louis, November, 1916: 
rict wi “The executive committee of this association is hereby 


State Associa- instructed to invite the several state district teachers’ as- 
tion sociations of Missouri to co-operate with it in enrolling the 


teachers of the state in both the state association and a 
district association. To this end the executive committee is authorized to 
enter into equitable business relations with the several district associatiuns.” 

In conformity with the above resolution, the Executive Committee of the 
State Teachers’ Association has proposed a plan for the joint enrollment in 
the State Association and the district associations, on the combination fee 
of $1.00. A combination arrangement was made last year with the South- 
west Missouri Teachers’ Association at the suggestion of its Executive Com- 
mittee, composed of Messrs. W. Y. Foster, Pres.; Pres. W. T. Carrington, 
‘Supt. F. H. Barbee, and Prin. E. E. Dodd. This arrangement proved very 
successful. The plan will be discussed more fully in the next issue of the 
Bulletin. 
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GENERAL OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES FOR 1917 


General Officers. 


President, Ira Richardson, Maryville. ° 

Firse Vice-President, Geo. Melcher, Kansas City. 

Second Vice-President, Myrtle Knepper, Cape Girardeau. 
Third Vice-President, T. J. Stewart, Flat River. 
Secretary-Treasurer, E. M. Carter, Columbia. 


Executive Committee, 


C. A. Hawkins, Chairman, Maryville; Ira Richardson, Ex-Officio, Mary- 
ville; T. E. Spencer, St. Louis; R. H. Emberson, Columbia; M. A. O’Rear, 
Springfield; H. L. Roberts, Cape Girardeau; Miss Lydia Montgomery, Sedalia. 
E. M. Carter Ex-Officio, Columbia. 


Sub-Committees of Executive Committee. 


Finance: Chairman, Mr. O’Rear; Messrs. Roberts, Richardson and Hawkins. 

Investigation and Legislation: Chairman, Mr. Emberson; Messrs. Rich- 
ardson and Hawkins. 

Publications and Publicity: Chairman, Mr. Spencer; Miss Montgomery 
and Mr. Hawkins. 


Reading Circle Board. 


Cc. C. Thudium, President, Fredericktown; Mrs. J. M. Greenwood, Vice- 
President, Kansas City; Harry Moore, Mt. Vernon; Ira Richardson, Ex- 
Officio, Maryville; Uel W. Lamkin, Ex-Officio, Jefferson City. E. M. Carter, 
Ex-Officio Secretary, Columbia. 


Legislative Committee. 


J. D. Elliff, Chairman, Columbia; W. W. Martin, Cape Girardeau; I. N. 
Evrard, Marshall; M. B. Vaughn, Montgomery City; Miss L. R. Ernst, St. 
Louis; Geo. Melcher, Kansas City; Uel W. Lamkin, Ex-Officio, Jefferson City. 


Committee on Larger Revenue. 


Chairman, T. E. Spencer, St. Louis; W. T. Carrington, Springfield; 
G. K. Gilpin, St. Joseph. 


Committee on Constitutional and Statutory Code Relating to Education. 


Chairman, Isidor Loeb, Columbia; J. W. Withers, St. Louis; W. T. Carring- 
ton, Springfield; Geo. Melcher, Kansas City; Uel W. Lamkin, Jefferson City. 


Committee on Constitutional Convention. 


Walter Williams, Chairman, Columbia; W. H. Black, Marshall; Wm. P. 
Evans, St. Louis; S. E. Davis, Maryville; W. S. Dearmont, Cape Girardeau. 


DEPARTMENT OFFICERS, 1917. 


Universities, Colleges and Normal Schools and Junior Colleges: Chair- 
man, J. A. Thompson, Tarkio; Secretary, J. M. Wood, Columbia. 

School Administration: President, S. A. Baker, Jefferson City; Secre- 
tary, L. H. Strunk, Mexico. County Superintendents Division: Chairman, 
T. R. Luckett, Sedalia; Secretary, Miss Roxana Jones, Milan. City Super- 
intendents’ Division: Chairman, W. D. Grove, Poplar Bluff; Vice-Chairman, 
Cc. E. Chrane, Boonville; Secretary, S. F. Bonney, Shelbina. School Board 
Division: Chairman, F. B. Miller, Webster Groves; Secretary, D. D. Holmes, 
Maplewood. 
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Secondary Schools: Chairman, E. J. Harmon, Moberly; Vice-Chairman, 
Martha Letts, Sedalia; Secretary, Earl J. Van Horne, Sikeston. 

Elementary Schools: Chairman, Nelson Kerr, Kirkwood; Secretary, Ida 
Brewington, Centralia. 

History and Government: Chairman, R. V. Harmon, Kansas City; Vice- 
Chairman, E. D. Lee, Sikeston; Secretary, J. E. Wrench, Columbia. 

Teachers of Mathematics and Science: President, F. W. Urban, War- 
rensburg; Secretary, L. D. Ames, Columbia; Treasurer, A. J. Schwartz, St. 
Louis. Mathematics Division: Vice-President, R. A. Wells, Parkville; Sec- 
retary, Miss Zoe Ferguson, St. Joseph. Seience Division: Vice-Preisdent, 
H. G. Parker, Liberty; Secretary, A. Harness, Cape Girardeau. 

Music: Chairman, R. R. Robertson, Springfield; Secretary, Christ H. 
Stocke, St. Louis. 

Applied Arts and Science: Chairman, Ira S. Griffith, Columbia; Vice- 
Chairman, Stanley H. Moore, St. Louis; Secretary, Clara Schaeffer, St. Joseph. 

Classics: Chairman, F. C. Shaw, Kansas City; Vice-Chairman, Miss 
Jennie Green, Kirksville; Secretary, J. E. Hollingsworth, Marshall. 

Educational Council: President, E. L. Hendricks, Warrensburg; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. M. E. Griffin, Kansas City. 

Teachers of English: President, V. C. Coulter, Warrensburg; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Dorothy Kaucher, St. Joseph. 

Teachers of Modern Languages: President Alfred H. Nolle, Columbia; 
Vice-President, Paul R. Blanchet, St. Louis; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Anna 
Astroth, Wellston. German Division: Chairman, Alfred H. Nolle, Columbia; 
Secretary, Miss Anna Astroth, Wellston. Romance Division: Chairman, 
Paul R. Blanchet, St. Louis; Secretary Herbert C. Marshall, St. Louis. 

Libraries: Chairman, Mr. Jesse Cunningham, St. Joseph; Vice-Chair- 
man, Lewis M. Dougan, St. Louis; Secretary; Miss Lesem Cooke, Warrens- 
burg. . 

Rural Schools: Chairman, T. J. Walker, Jefferson City; Vice-Chairman, 
G. K. Gilpin, St. Joseph; Secretary, Miss Lizzie L. White, Nevada. 

Teachers of Education: Chairman, Bertram Harry, Doniphan; Vice- 
Chairman, Guy Capps, Bolivar; Secretary, Osta B. Feurt, Macon. 

Household Arts and Science: Chairman, Miss Josephine Casey, Kansas 
City; Vice-Chairman, Miss Nellie Judd, St. Louis; Secretary, Miss Ethel 
Ronzone, Columbia; Treasurer, Miss Streeter, Warrensburg. 

Missouri School Peace League: President, Louis Theilmann, New Mad- 
rid; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. J. M. Greenwood, Kansas City; Vice-Presi- 
dents: John R. Kirk, Kirksville; W. H. Black, Marshall; W. S. Dearmont, 
Cape Girardeau; R. F. Nichols, California; J. A. Koontz, Joplin. 

Kindergarten-Primary: Chairman, Miss Stella Yowell, Springfield; Vice- 
Chairman, Miss Minnie Newman, Cape Girardeau; Secretary, Miss Patience 
Hocker, Kansas City. 

Commercial Training: Chairman, P. B. S. Peters, Kansas ,City; Vice- 
Chairman, Milan B. Wallace, St. Joseph; Secretary, Arthur H. Dahne, St. 
Louis. 

Parent-Teacher Association: Chairman, Mrs. W. H. Jobe, Kansas City; 
Secretary, Mrs. A. P. Travers, Sedalia. 

Reading and Public Speaking: Chairman, A. W. Vaughan, Cape Girar- 
deau; Vice-Chairman, Roberta Sheets, St. Joseph; Secretary, Hamilton 
Lawrence, Parksville. ‘ 

Geography: Chariman, C. E. Marston, Springfield; Secretary, Samuel 
T. Bratton, Warrensburg. 

Missouri Folklore Society: President, Miss Mary A. Owen, St. Joseph; 
First Vice-President, Miss Jennie M. C. Jones, St. Louis; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Lucy R. Laws, Columbia; Third Vice-President, Mrs. Eva W. Case, 
Kansas City; Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. Ida M. Schaaf, St. Mary’s; Sec- 
retary, H. M. Belden, Columbia. 

Agriculture: Chairman, C. Roy Jaccard, Kirksville; Secretary, Seth 
‘Babcock, Cape Girardeau. 
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PROCEEDINGS AND ADDRESSES—DEPART- 
MENT SESSIONS 





EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL. 


President, John P. Gass, Sedalia. 
Secretary, Mrs. Myrtle Threlkeld, Shelbyville. 
Wednesday evening, November 15, 1916. 

The Educational Council met in the Library Building in St. Louis at 
8:00 p. m. on November 15, 1916, Superintendent John P. Gass, presiding. 

A splendid paper on “Revision of the Article on Education in the State 
Constitution” was submitted by Dr. Isidor Loeb and highly appreciated by 
the large number present. A very interesting discussion then followed by 
R. H. Emberson, Dr. Phillips, Miss Griffin, Dr. Kirk, Dr. Evans, Supt. Baker, 
Mr. Melcher, Dr. Dearmont, Miss Fruchte and Supt. Blewett. 

The Chair appointed the following as a nominating committee: Mr. 
O’Rear, Mrs. Greenwood and Dr. Carrington, who selected Mr. E. L. Hen- 
ricks of Warrensburg for Chairman and Mrs. Griffin of Kansas City for 
Secretary. The nominations were accepted and unanimously elected. 

Council then adjourned to meet in Kansas City in 1917. 

John P. Gass, President, Sedalia. 
Mrs. Myrtle Threlkeld, Secretary, Shelbyville. 


REVISION OF THE ARTICLE ON EDUCATION IN THE MISSOURI STATE 
CONSTITUTION. 


By Dr. Isidor Loeb, Columbia. 


In considering the revision of the Article on Education in the Constitu- 
tion of Missouri, the general principle at the basis of all constitutional enact- 
ments must be observed. Nothing should be included in a written Constitu- 
tion except that which is fundamental in nature and should not be subject 
to modification by the General Assembly. As regards all other matters the 
legislature should be free to enact laws and to change them from time to 
time as it deems desirable. 

In the first Constitution of Missouri, adopted in 1820, there was an Article 
on Education but it did little more than recognize the institutions of public 
schools and a University established by the grants of land from the National 
Government. In 1865, when the second Constitution was adopted, more atten- 
tion was given to the subject of education and provisions were incorporated 
regarding the organization and support of public schools and the University. 
Ten years later the present Constitution elaborated these provisions some- 
what more in detail. 

Within the limits of this paper it will not be possible to consider all of 

..c.s in the Article on Education in our present Constitution, nor’ all 
matters which should be incorporated in a revision of this Article. It will 
be more desirable to restrict the discussion to the subjects of chief import- 
ance such as the organization and powers of the state educational adminis- 
tration, the determination of the unit for local control, and the provisions 
.vi state and local support of public education. 
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The original state organization for educational administration in Mis- 
souri was modeled upon that existing in other states. The Act of 1839 which 
at the basis of our public school system left most matters to local initia- 
tive and control. It is true that provision was made for a State Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools to be elected by the General Assembly. His 
original functions, however, were quite limited and in 1841 the legislature 
decided to abolish the separate office and to confer the function of state 
supervision of education upon the Secretary of State. The independent office 
of State Superintendent was re-established as an elective office in 1853 and 
continued to exist until 1861 when, on account of the war, the Secretary of 
State was again made ex-oilicio Superintendent. The Constitution of 1865 
re-established the office of State Superintendent of Schools as an elective 
office and this has been continued by the Constitution of 1875. 

While the Constitutions have provided for a State Superintendent of 
Schools, there has been manifested a reluctance to vest general supervision 
of the public schools in a single official chosen by popular election from 
among nominees of political parties. Instead there has been created a State 
Board of Education in whom this power has been vested by the Constitution 
subject to definition by the General Assembly. The Constitution of 1865 
made the Superintendent of Schools, the Secretary of State, and the Attorney- 
General members of the Board of Education. The Constitution of 1875 added 
the Governor to the Board. As its membership is entirely ex-oilicio it has 
not been possible for the legislature to give the Board of Education any 
important functions. The powers of the State Superintendent have been in- 
creased from time to time but local autonomy has been preserved and no 
effective State administrative control has been established over the public 
schools. 

The same year, 1839, which witnessed the establishment of our public 
schcol system was marked by the enactment of the law organizing the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. This institution was placed under the control of a board 
of curators elected by the General Assembly and its administration was in 
no way connected with that provided for the public schools. Later the ap- 
pointment of the members of the board of curators was vested in the Gov- 
ernor subject to the confirmation of the Senate. As the state normal schools 
and other state educational institutions have been established provision has 
been made for their control by separate boards appointed by the Governor 
with no provision for coordination or cooperation except that the State Sup- 
erintendent of Schools was made ex oliicio a member of each board of regents 
of state normal schools and Lincoln Institute. Another exception to the 
general rule is found in the establishment of the College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts and the School of Mines and Metallurgy as divisions of the 
University of Missouri under the control of the board of curators. 

From the above it is clear that our system of public education is char- 
acterized by local independence in the administration of laws relating to the 
public schools and by a system of separate organization of state educational 
institutions which tends to produce competition and a lack of co-operation, 
Under this system the local authorities are not provided with expert advice 
or assistance, there is a lack of harmony in the administraton of state laws 
among different localities, proper coordination is not secured among the 
different branches of public education and wasteful duplication of activities 
may obtain among state educational institutions. This condition is not 
peculiar to Missouri but obtains in the great majority of American states. 


The defects of the prevailing situation have become more manifest with 
the increasing complexity of our social, industrial, and political life and the 
deinand has arisen for a better organization of particular parts or of the 
whole educational system. The subject has received careful consideration 
from experts in educational administration and much progress has been at- 
tained in a few states. In Missouri certain provisions of our Constitution 
shave prevented the General Assembly from introducing the necessary re- 
forms. Accordingly, the problem becomes one of modifying those sections 
of the Constitution which present obstacles to proper educational legislation. 
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The Missouri Constitution provides for a State Superintendent of Schools 
to be elected every four years by the qualified voters of the State. The 
qualifications prescribed for the office do not include any test of technical 
training or administrative efficiency. Experts who possess such qualifications 
will not usually become candidates as they fully realize that popular choice 
is not a satisfactory method for making a: selection in such cases. Personal 
popularity, partizan zeal or oratorical ability are not qualities which have 
any necessary relation to educational administration any more than to 
similar services by a lawyer, physician, or engineer. In all justice it must 
be said that Missouri has secured men for this office who possessed higher 
qualifications than could have been anticipated under the operation of the 
system. Their nominations, however, have been secured in partizan con- 
ventions and primaries and the people have not been willing to confer the 
necessary administrative powers over public education upon any man who 
represents party interests and control. 

The State Superintendent accordingly, has been limited to powers of an 
advisory character and only recently, under the influence of stimulative aid, 
has he been able to exercise some power of regulation over some special 
classes of schools. The interests of the State in securing a unified and 
efficient system of public education demand that there shall be an efficient 
state supervision and control. As powers of this character will not be 
granted to a political nominee chosen by popular election it is necessary to 
change the tenure of the State Superintendent. For popular election must 
be substituted some system of appointment which will eliminate partizan 
considerations and secure administrative skill. 

This problem has engaged the attention of students of educational ad- 
ministration in this and other states and the conclusion has been reached 
that the best method is to place the entire public school system under the 
general control of a board of education consisting of a small number of 
members appointed by the Governor. This board determines all general 
policies and appoints as its chief executive officer a superintendent or com- 
missioner who has charge of the administration of all matters decided upon 
by the board. This plan has been used with great success in some states 
and has been approved by the teachers of Missouri in the following resolu- 
tion adopted by the Missouri State Teachers Association at its meeting in 
November 1915: 

“Resolved, that this Association favors a continuous long term, non- 
partizan, appointive State Board of Education vested with general control of 
all the public educational work of the State, with the power to appoint an 
executive-secretary who shall be the State Superintendent of Schools.” 

As already indicated a State Board of Education is not a new idea in 
Missouri. As early as 1835 an act relating to public schools provided a board 
of commissioners for literary purposes consisting of the Governor, secretary 
of state, auditor, treasurer, and attorney-general. The Act never became 
eifective but the inclusion in the two constitutions of 1865 and 1875 of pro- 
visions for a state board of education furnishes evidence of the conviction 
that educational administration was a matter of such vital importance that 
policies should not be decided by one man but should represent the results 
of the deliberation of a group. The present board of education is defective, 
however, in the character of its constitution and in its relation to the State 
Superintendent. An ex officio board can not be efficient as its members are 
too busy with the important duties of their own respective offices. More- 
over, there is no assurance that any ex officio member, except the State Sup- 
erintendent while a member of the Board is entirely independent of it. Our 
experience has shown that the legislature will not confer any effective reg- 
ulatory powers upon an ex officio board of education. 

The state board of education should be composed of seven members one 
to be appointed each year by the governor for a term of seven years. This 
will not only preserve continuity of policy but will prevent a governor from 
exercising undue control of the board. The members should receive no com- 
pensation except traveling expenses. It is not intended that the members 
of the board will be educational experts. They will be expected to determine 
general policies but will leave their execution to the commissioner of educa- 
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tion and his deputies all of whom are appointed by the board. Experience 
shows that a higher type of members for such a board can be secured where 
no compensation is attached to the office. 

While it is clear that the state board of education should have full 
supervision and control over elementary and secondary education an import- 
ant question arises regarding its relation to the state normal schools, the 
University of Missouri, and other state educational institutions. The desir- 
ability of unifying and co-ordinating the educational work of the state leads 


apparently to the logical conclusion that all agencies engaged in any phase | 


of this work should be placed under the general supervision and control of 
the state board of education. It is argued that only in this way can un- 
healthy competition, wasteful duplication and lack of cooperation be avoided. 
On the other hand it is claimed that the nature and methods of higher educa- 
tion make it desirable that its administration should be separate from that 
of elementary and secondary schools. Their union under a single board 
would, it is argued, tend to the subordination of the interests of one or the 
other. Some insist that the board of education would be dominated by those 
who are primarily interested in higher education while others assert with 
equal emphasis that a board whose chief functions have to do with elemen- 
tary and secondary schools would hamper and seriously impede the develop- 
ment of educational activities in colleges and professional schools. Both 
sides doubtless exaggerate the possible evils but it is clear that a difficult 
problem is presented. It is further complicated by the long continued sep- 
arate history of the different state educational institutions of Missouri. The 
better view appears to be that the Constitution should give the General 
Assembly full power to bring any and every public educational activity un- 
der the jurisdiction of the state board of education but that pending such 
action the existing organization should be continued. This plan will enable 
the state board of education to devote its first attention to the formulation 
of plans and policies for elementary and secondary education. With the 
advice of its educational experts it will then be in a position to make suit- 
able recommendation to the legislature regarding the proper organization of 
the administration of state educational institutions. 


The question of the proper unit of local educational administration is 
one which has received extensive consideration from many sources. That 
which gives occasion to its discussion in this paper is the fact that provisions 
of our existing Constitution apparently restrict us to the district plan. While 
this is not expressly stipulated it is implied from provisions relating to local 
taxation, etc., so that any other system formulated by the legislature would 
be of doubtful validity. 


Educational opinion throughout the country has condemned the district 
as a wasteful, inefficient and inadequate unit of educational administration. 
As between the township and the county the weight of authority favors the 
latter particularly for a state like Missouri where for the most part the 
township has no governmental functions and the county is the primary unit 
in local, rural administration. Here again the Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation has expressed the opinion of educators by declaring “that it is the 
sense of the Association that the County Educational Unit is far more efficient 
than our present district unit system and that we favor the establishment 
of the County Educational Unit in Missouri at the earliest possible date.” 


It is unnecessary at this time to set forth in detail the arguments in 
favor of the county educational unit. Fundamentally they are all embodied 
in the principle that a child in one part of the county is entitled to receive 
as satisfactory instruction as one in any other section of such area. Under 
present conditions it is notorious that owing to accident or design some dis- 
trict with maximum rates of taxation cannot raise adequate funds while an 
adjoining district requires little if any local taxation for school purposes. If 
the people of the entire county cooperate in raising revenue for roads and 
bridges regardless of their location why should they not with equal or more 
a contribute to the education of future citizens regardless of their 
residence, 
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It is clear that the Constitution should make it possible for the legisla- 
ture to establish the county as the unit for educational taxation and admin- 
istration but in view of the opinion of the great majority of educational ad- 
ministrators it appears that it should go farther and make this mandatory. 
Of course it is not intended to abolish the separate city district. Difference 
of opinion will naturally exist regarding the test to be used in exempting a 
city from the county educational unit. The real test is its ability to main- 
tain a complete system of elementary and secondary education under efficient 
supervision. It will probably be most expedient to use population as a test 
and provide that cities with, for example, 1500 population or more shall be 
a separate school unit of taxation and administration. The General Assemb- 
ly, however, should have power to authorize any city within the exempted 
class to annex itself to a county unit. It should also have power to provide 
for other school units subjects to the qualification that none shall be formed 
that is not able to maintain a complete system of elementary and secondary 
education under efficient supervision. The General Assembly could in this 
way provide for the consolidation of a number of city districts in a densely 
populated county. 

Finally the problem of adequate revenue for public educational pur- 
poses leads to the necessity for revision of existing constitutional provisions. 
It is well known that before the adoption of the present Constitution Mis- 
souri had an unfortunate experience in the matter of public aid to railroads 
as a result of which large debts were incurred by the State and local gov- 
ernments. Under the influence of this condition there were incorporated 
provisions in the Constitution of 1875 which not only prohibited such aid for 
the future but placed strict limitations upon the amount of public debt and 
the rate of taxation for state, county, city and school purposes. Moreover, 
there was discrimination against rural school districts in this matter as they 
were permitted to levy a maximum rate of only sixty-five cents as compared 
with one dollar in city school districts. While justification may exist for 
limiting the rates of taxation for general governmental purposes this is not 
true of taxation for public education. The existing limitations on school 
taxation have been serious obstacles to educational development and should 
be removed. 

The limitation upon the State’s power of taxation has also been a draw- 
back to educational progress. Public education has long been regarded as 
a function of the State and the Constitution of 1875 recognizes this by re- 
quiring that at least one-fourth of the general revenue of the State shall be 
applied to the support of public schools. The General Assemblies have been 
more liberal than required by the Constitution and have regularly appro- 
priated one-third of the general revenue for this purpose. While this amount 
has not furnished adequate aid to local districts it has taken such a large 
amount out of the general revenue that the legislature has not had sufficient 
funds to meet the legitimate needs of state departments and institutions. 
The deficiency could not be supplied by taxation as the maximum rate for 
general state purposes is fixed by the Constitution at fifteen cents on the 
hundred dollars valuation. 

What is needed is a special State tax for public schools. This should be 
fixed at a minimum which will be stfficient to provide a certain sum for 
each pupil in average daily attendance in the public elementary and second- 
ary schools of the State. Each county should also be required to levy a tax 
for public school purposes the rate of which should not be less than that of 
the state public school tax. The legislature should be required to provide 
for the apportionment of the income from the state and county school taxes 
and from public school funds in such manner as will tend to best equalize 
the advantages of education throughout the state. Provisions of this char- 
acter would tend to the realization of the ideal that a child in one part of 
the State should have as good instruction as one in any other section. 

The Constitution should also require the General Assembly to provide 
adequate support for the University of Missouri, the State Normal Schools, 
and other educational institutions. If a special tax is provided for public 
school purposes it is possible that the general revenue will be adequate for 
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the support of state educational institutions. The legislature should have 
authority, however, whenever necessary, to levy a special tax for such pur- 
poses. 


Whether considered from the point of view of its essential character or 
of the revenue which it requires for its support public education is easily 
the most important function of our State and local governments. As educa- 
tors we are in a position to understand the defects and deficiencies of the 
existing situation. We are thus peculiarly qualified to demand in the name 
of the youth of this State such changes in our organic law as will make 
possible the proper coordination of the agencies of public education, the 
elimination of waste and inefficiency in the administration and the provision 
of such public support as will enable them to furnish adequate training for 
citizens in a democracy. 

. 





DEPARTMENT OF RURAL SCHOOLS. 


Chairman, H. T. Phillips, Lexington. 
Secretary, Miss Jannette R. White, Hallsville. 


Meeting held on Thursday afternoon, November 16, in Auditorium, Third 
Baptist Church. 


The presiding officer, H. T. Phillips, appointed the following Committee 
on Nominations: County Superintendent Bert Cooper, Maryville; County 
Superintendent Margaret Squires, Carrollton; and former County Superin- 
tendent A. F. Borberg, Union. 

“Making the School the Community Center” was discussed by Miss Ruth 
Lowrey, Warrensburg; Supt. Fred Miller, St. Louis County; Miss Oakland 
Maupin, Carroll County; and County Supt. Clyde Akers, St. Francois County. 


Address Prof. G. W. Reavis, Columbia. 
Address Miss Belva Cuzzort, Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 


The committee on Nominations reported the following officers for 1917 
who were elected: 


Chairman, T. J. Walker, Rural School Inspector, Jefferson City. 
Vice-Chairman, Co. Supt. G. K. Gilpin, Buchanan County, St. Joseph. 
Secretary, Miss Lizzie White, Co. Supt. Vernon County, Nevada. 
No further business appearing the meeting adjourned. 
H. T. Phillips, Chairman, Lexington. 
Jannette R. White, Secretary, Hallsville. 


COMMUNITY AWAKENING. 
By Belva Cuzzort, U. S. Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 


It is not of great importance what form community organization takes. 
There are, of course, many advantages if the outline of organization is uni- 
form for a large section of the country; it facilitiates the matter of organiz- 
ing, lends some prestige to the organization, and starts active work along 
particular lines. This is the value of having several kinds of clubs and 
associations that the teacher may organize in the particular school district. 
However, the important matter is to awaken the community. This should 
be kept in mind in all community work. Sometimes it is better not to start 
any organization for several months. Awakening life is a very personal bit 
of work; it includes all the reverence for personality due to social contact 
with any person or group of persons. Thus, an organization must ever keep 
in mind the needs and interests of all the members of the community and 
must be quick to recognize the contributions made to the cause by all alike 
whether the contribution be great or small. 
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Community life is awakened in several ways. It all depends on the state 
of mind in which the community is found in the beginning. Community life 
is not awakened by merely telling people what others are doing and suggest- 
ing that they do the same for themselves. It is awakened by giving them 
the eyes with which to see themselves. Sometimes this is best done by show- 
ing them what other communities having similar interests are doing. This 
is usually the method in pulling any community out of its own rut because 
it is nearly impossible for a community to see itself in a rut at first hand; 
it must see other folks pulled out of it. Thus, pictures of more efficient 
household management, community club house for social purposes, and in 
the rural community better farm management are of importance in getting 
the people to turn their eyes upon themselves. With this outside informa- 
tion there needs to be a very sympathetic community leader who can point 
out ways in which energy is wasted and unnecessary discomfort endured. 
For example, they must be shown definitely that the pleasure of a com- 
mencement social held out in the open is largely lost by the graduates hav- 
ing to prepare for it for three successive evenings owing to inclement 
weather,’ when a pavilion in the park might have made a substitute plan 
possible the first evening. 


Sometimes a community can be awakened by startling information con- 
cerning itself, as, for example, the large proportion of illnesses from partic- 
ular diseases, the low percentage of school attendance and the lack of com- 
forts in the home that make proper personal care possible. Again, the com- 
munity can be awakened by showing a very sympathetic and wholesome in- 
terest in the problems of the community. The following instance illustrates 
this point: A farm woman in a particular locality where city residents came 
for the summer had helped paper and decorate a summer home. It happened 
that the city housewife was expert in household management and had planned 
the house more economically and, at the same time, more artistically than 
the country woman had planned herhouse. This country woman had helped 
three seasons in getting the home referred to ready for the summer, yet she 
made no improvement in her own home. The city woman was very much sur- 
prised that this had caused no improvement in the country household. How- 
ever, it was found that there had been no companionship or social relations 
between the two that would stimulate the country woman to direct her efforts 
along the same line. Had the city woman gone into the other woman’s home 
and given suggestions suitable for the furnishing and decorating of the lat- 
ter’s home, no doubt there would have been some change. 

Again, a community is awakened by gradually becoming accustomed to 
different modes of living. A house is not better ventilated by merely know- 
‘~e that there should be ventilation. It is better ventilated because the per- 
sons in the household have learned to like much fresh air and are physically 
sensitive to the foul air in the room. Thus a well ventilated school building 
frequently used for meetings of sewing circles and other social interests of 
the community is one of the best means of getting people interested in 
ventilating their own homes. Again, a leader is needed to tactfully make 
the suggestions at the opportune time. 

Thus the community awakening is not a crude bit of work. It deals with 
life and, therefore, is sacred. It is the way the community is awakened that 
has much to do with the success of community organization in whatever form 
and in whatever line of work they may take up. 


MAKING THE SCHOOL THE COMMUNITY CENTER. 
By Oakland Maupin, Wakenda. 


I am pleased to be able to tell you of the rapid progress that our coun- 
ty has made along the line of community center work during the past two 
years. There never was a time when the patrons of the school, the teachers 
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and pupils have been so closely drawn together. This has been accomplished 
in various ways. 

We have an exceedingly able County Superintendent. It is to Mrs. 
Squires that Carroll county owes its progress in this work as well as in 
many others. 

Last year we had a county round up, the first thing of its kind ever held 
in Carroll county. People attended for miles around and everybody was de- 
lighted. The teachers met some of their patrons that they hadn’t seen be- 
fore and went back to communities of friends instead of strangers. 

Out of this friendly spirit our Parent-Teachers Associations grew. We 
have eleven country associations besides one in each town of any size in the 
county. Where these associations appear and the community spirit is aroused, 
complaints vanish and we find better school houses and equipment. For 
my school this fall $45.00 has been expended for library books, $37.50 for an 
agricultural chart, ten new desks and new shades purchased, the interior 
walls decorated and a new coal house with a cement floor has been built. 


Our superintendent and farm advisor spend three and four nights weekly 
at the different school meetings. At these meetings topics of general interest 
are discussed by both the farmers and the visitors. The people coming to 
the school recognige its needs and have supplied several of the schools with 
basket ball courts and equipment, victrolas and pianos. Some of the schools 
with help of the associations have given pie suppers, etc., where $20.00 to 
$30.00 has been raised and the whole community has shouldered the burden 
of the affair instead of the teacher doing it alone. A unique plan for raising 
money which several schools have tried is that each child bring a fat chicken 
to school. During the day the huckster calls and gets the chickens and the 
money is spent for the school. 

In my township last winter we had what we called educational week. 
Mr. Talbert came from Columbia to assist our superintendent and farm 
advisor. During the day they visited the schools, staying a half day at each 
where the people came in and talked things over then at night all of the 
schools came into one center where we had illustrated lectures and a pro- 
gram by one of the schools. 

Other things, which have helped the community spirit along in Carroll 
county, are township spelling matches, ciphering matches, fairs and boys and 
girls clubs. 

In my school at present everybody is interested in our school lunches. 
We have part of our cloakroom made into a kitchenette, have a coal oil stove, 
safe, which the boys made and a table. Next week we are going to invite 
some of the mothers to take dinner with us. 


Many of the teachers in Carroll county are doing much more than I. I 
talk so much of my own work because I am not so familiar with theirs. 
Their plans are similar. 

These are a few of the methods being used in Carroll county to raise 
the standard of our Rural Schools. We are looking forward to the time 
when the school shall answer the community needs and parents and teachers 
will work together to give the children a happy wholesome childhood and 
help them to grow into good citizens. 


MAKING THE SCHOOL THE COMMUNITY CENTER. 
By Ruth Lowry, Warrensburg. 


The first attempt at any organized effort in Walker Community was the 
organization of a Grange in February, 1914. The organization began with 
twenty-four charter members and in two years has more than doubled its 
membership. The growth and improvement in Walker Community may be 
attributed largely to the influence of the Grange. Beside the usual routine 
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of business found in any organization, we have in the Grange what is known 
as the Lecturer’s Hour. At this time various kinds of programs are held. 
Problems relating to the farm, the home and the school are discussed. The 
professors in the agriculture department of the State Normal are invited to 
be with us at different times to discuss different farm problems; professors 
of the educational department to discuss school problems and physicians to 
discuss prevention of diseases and sanitation. ‘These are just examples to 
show the nature of the programs. Some evenings are turned over entirely 
to a social good time among the members. For example on Halloween night 
a mask party was given. Again an old fashioned husking bee was held at 
which corn shucking and corn stringing contests were engaged in. Refresh- 
ments suitable to the occasion are served. Such meetings in a community 
mean the upbuilding of the social life, the raising of the moral standard and 
the development of the community attitude. 

The Grange is held in the school house and as a result of this the people 
began to feel the need of a building where community meetings could be 
held. What was still better they began to realize that the old building, which 
had been there over fifty years no longer so much as serve for educational 
purposes. As a result our splendid school building was erected the summer 
tollowing the organization of the Grange. They have now a building any 
community might well be proud of. It consists of two large rooms which 
may be thrown together by means of sliding doors, a cloak room, a hall and 
a small library room. A Moore’s heating and cold air ventilating system 
was placed in one room which will heat both when thrown together. 


The first meeting to be held in this building was a school of Home 

Economics under the supervision of a teacher sent out by the Extension 
Service department of the University. The school proved a great success 
there being an enrollment of thirty mother’s and young girls. This school 
sowed the seed for the Home Maker’s Club which was to be organized later. 
The various Grange programs had also led the mother’s of the community 
to realize the need of studying the problems relating to the home, the school 
and the community betterment. 
In January, 1915, the president of the Johnson County Home Maker’s 
Club requested the teachers in the rural districts to organize the mothers 
and young girls of the community into a Homemaker’s Club. I invited the 
mothers to meet at the school house early in February. That afternoon we 
organized the Walker Homemaker’s Club with eighteen members. The in- 
fluence of the club on the community has been very marked in the short 
time since its organization. The club meets the second and fourth Wednes- 
day of each month. Subjects which suit the particular time or season are 
discussed. For example in early spring such .topics as gardening, house- 
cleaning, chicken raising, etc. are discussed. 

Several very practical demonstrations have been given in connection 
with the programs. In the summer following its organization the club held 
another school of Home Economics. This school proved to be even a greater 
success. The enrollment this time reached over forty. 

Thru the efforts of the Homemaker’s Club a Sunday school has been 
organized. We have now an excellent Sunday school which meets at the 
school house on Sunday afternoons. Another thing the club did last year 
was to place a good magazine in the school library. To me the greatest work 
of the club has been the creation of the spirit of cooperation between the 
home and the school. Before the organization of the club very few mothers 
ever visited the school when in actual session. The club meetings are held 
in the high school room. So often the mothers arrive before time for dis- 
missal and drop into my room to wait. They saw for themselves the work 
of the pupils and of the teacher. They became interested in what we were 
doing. Now they visit the school on purpose. Before the organization of 
this club we got very little encouragement in our school fairs. Now we have 
no trouble in getting all the cooperation needed. During the past summer 
we had the young girls organized into a canning club. This winter we have 
in our school a sewing club. I believe the one solution for the problem of 
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co-operation between the home and school is to organize the mothers and 
acquaint them with the needs of the home and the school. After that there 
need be little fear as to whether they will be interested in their school. 





DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 


President, Herbert Pryor, Mexico. 
Secretary, Miss Roxana Jones, Milan. 
General Meeting. 
Friday morning, November 17, 1916. 

In the absence of President Pryor, who was kept away on account ofill- 
ness, Supt. E. M. Sipple, of Moberly, presided. Mr. L. H. Strunk, of Mex- 
ico, was acting Secretary. , 

The following topics were discussed: 

“Standard Tests as an Aid in Supervision,” by Dr. Carter Alexander, 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

“Supervision of Instruction to Secure Better Methods of Work on the 
Part of the Pupils,” by Mr. Geo. R. Crissman, Warrensburg State Normal 
School. 

“Methods of Improving Teachers in Service,” by Mr. J. N. Crocker, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Cape Girardeau. 

“Suggestions for the Use of Scientific Measurements of Results in the 
Supervision of Instruction,” by Mr. E. M. Sipple, Superintendent of Schools, 
Moberly. 

The following officers were elected for 1917-1918: President, Supt. S. 
A. Baker, Jefferson City; Secretary, Prin. L. H. Strunk, Mexico. 

E. M. SIPPLE, Acting President, Moberly. 
L. H. STRUNK, Acting Secretary, Mexico. 


City Superintendents’ Division. 


Chairman, G. W. Diemer, Excelsior Springs. 
Vice-Chairman, F. G. Roth, California. 
Secretary, C. E. Chrane, Boonville. 


Thursday afternoon, November 16, 1916. 

Meeting called to order by Chairman G. W. Diemer who introduced Mrs. 
W. H. Jobe, State Organizer of Parent-Teacher Association and Congress 
of Mothers for Missouri, who in a short address outlined the work that is 
being done by the Parent-Teacher organization in Missouri. After which the 
following program was rendered: General Subject: Efficient Supervision 
by the City Superintendent. Address: “Supervision in the Grade School,” 
Supt. E. M. Sipple, Moberly. Paper: “Supervision in the High School,” 
Supt. Geo. Beasley, Liberty. Round Table. Discussion of General Subject, 
led by Supt. M. B. Vaughn, Montgomery City. 

Transaction of business and collection of papers for general secretary. 
Supt. Pryor not being present, the topic assigned to him was not discussed. 

The Chairman appointed the following committee on Nominations: O. 
G. Sanford, Palmyra; Supt. A. L. Threlkeld, Unionville; Supt. L. McCart- 
ney, Hannibal. 

The superintendents who took part in the discussion of the General 
Subject were: Supt. Lee, Sikeston; Supt. Chrane, Boonville; Supt. Robin- 
son, Pleasant Hill; Supt. Sipple, Moberly; Supt. Howard, Caruthersville; 
Supt. White, Flat River; Supt. Diemer, Excelsior Springs; Supt. Seaton, 
Macon; Supt. Robertson, Webster Groves; Supt. Grove, Poplar Bluff; Prin. 
Beswick, Jefferson City; Prin. Dienst, University High School, Columbia; 
Supt. McCartney, Hannibal. 
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The report of the Nominating Committee, which was accepted, follows: 
Chairman, Supt. W. D. Grove, Poplar Bluff; Vice-Chairman, C. E. Chrane, 


Boonville; Secretary, S. F. Bonney, Shelbina. 
G. W. DIEMER, Chairman, Excelsior Springs. 


Cc. E. CHRANE, Secretary, Boonville. 
County Superintendents’ Division 


Chairman, T. R. Luckett, Sedalia. 

Secretary, Miss Gertrude Thompson, Rockport. 

This division met in 212 Central High School on Thursday afternoon, 
November 16th at 1:30 p. m. The only business transacted was the elec- 
tion of the following officers for 1917: 


Chairman, T. R. Luckett, Sedalia. 
Secretary, Miss Roxana Jones, Milan. 


No further business appearing, the meeting adjourned. 
T. R. LUCKETT, Chairman. 


School Board Division. 


Chairman, F. B. Miller, Webster Groves. 
Secretary, Allen D. Morrison, Green City. 


Thursday Afternoon, November 16, 1916. 

Meeting was called to order at 2:20 by F. B. Miller. The secretary be- 
ing absent, Mr. J. C. Seger was elected to serve as secretary. 

Robert L. Morton, J. C. Seger, and W. E. Bambler were elected as mem- 
bers of the nominating committee. 

Dr. M. P. Ravenal, University of Missouri, delivered an able and ex- 
tremely instructive talk on “The Relation of Medical Inspection to Preven- 
tive Medicine. It was the unanimous wish of the meeting that the Doctor 
would reduce the main features of his talk to writing so that it might ap- 
pear as a matter of record for the Association, to the end that every mem- 
ber of the Teachers’ Association might profit by it. 

Allen D. Morrison, not being present, the subject of “How Should 
School Boards Order Supplies and Who Should be Purchasing Agent” was 
discussed by those present. Much information regarding blanks to be used 
and many other points of interest was produced. 

Mr. E. F. Nelson, not being present, “The Ideal School Director” was 
taken up in general discussion and while it was the consensus of opinion 
that “there was no such animal,” yet there could be found certain types of 
men that could and would serve well in the position of Director. 

While only about fifteen were present, nevertheless it was a very in- 
teresting meeting. 

Committee on Nominations reported and the following were elected: F. 
B. Miller, Chairman, Webster Groves; D. D. Homes, Maplewood, Secretary. 

F. B. MILLER, Acting Chairman, Webster Groves. 

J. C. SEGER, Acting Secretary. 


SUPERVISION OF HIGH SCHOOL BY THE CITY SUPERINTENDENT. 
By Supt. Geo. H. Beasley, Liberty. 


My search for material upon this topic has convinced me that very lit- 
tle has been written upon the subject as stated. I have been made to be- 
lieve that there is no clear understanding of supervision in the High School 
from any stand point. That while much effective work in this line has been 
done and is being done by the city superintendent, not much of it has beén 
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classed under the head of supervision and hence we have need of a better 
understanding and a more complete definition of terms. 

The city superintendent is an officer who is regarded by many as a su- 
pernumerary. He has no legal status. His qualifications and duties are not 
defined. He is regarded by many teachers and by some School Boards as 
rather convenient to run errands, to sell tickets for school entertainments, 
to make reports, distribute pay checks to the teachers and to answer the 
phone—notify pupils to bring home five cents worth of thread or possibly 
a head of cabbage. 

I am reminded of an experience which I had upon taking charge of a 
school in this state, in the middle of the year. When I had been there only 
a week the grade cards were ready for distribution. I looked them over 
and found that some little ones in the Third Grade had very low deport- 
ment. I wondered what could be the cause and asked the principal of the 
building to bring the pupils into the office. She brought ten of them in, 
and they were about as frightened as any group of little folks I have ever 
seen. 1 talked to them and called their attention to the deportment card 
and asked them what it meant. I said “Who is this talking to you?” They 


answered, “It is our new superintendent.” “What is his name?” They 
could not answer. “What is a superintendent for?’ “To whip the kids,” 
came the quick response in a chorus... I explained that I would not ac- 


cept a job of that kind and asked again what is the superintendent for? 
“To look after the teachers and tell us when there is a fire,” said one. I 
said “No, the janitor could do that.” I pushed the matter further and one 
of them said, after a great deal of hard swallowing, “To look after the teach- 
ers and draw his pay.” 

I am convinced that there are plenty of people in Missouri who have 
no better notion of the function of the superintendent than did these little 
children. 

In the short time which is alloted to me, I shall discuss briefly some of 
the things which should be classed under the head of Supervision of the 
High School by the city superintendent. 

In the larger High Schools many of these problems are met by the 
High School principal, the superintendent operating through him. But in 
the smaller high schools, and indeed in the average high school of Missouri, 
they are often met by the superintendent alone or by the superintendent 
and principal jointly. Fortunate indeed is the superintendent of the average 
high school of Missouri, who has the assistance of a principal and a com- 
petent corps of teachers, who have been in the place long enough to be of 
real service in making the proper adjustment of the high school of the com- 
munity. 

The problem of School Administration is no less a business proposition 
than a professional one. The business and professional phases are, how- 
ever, so closely related as to be almost inseparable. 

The prerequisite for a good high school is good work done in the grade 
school. I believe that it was Dr. Johnson who said that in order to edu- 
cate a man you must begin with his grandmother. 

Likewise, since the high school teachers have to use the material fur- 
nished to them by the grade school, the superintendent has performed his 
first official act, in behalf of the high school when he has unified the school 
system to the extent that there is a proper adjustment between the teachk- 
ers and the curriculum of the one school and that of the other, so that boys 
and girls coming from the grades will find it possible to make the adjust- 
ment without the serious loss which so often occurs. 

This means, of course, capable and conscientious teachers, and ade- 
quate equipment in the grade schools. The high school, who visits the 
grade schools also, is a wise inspector, and is placing emphasis where it 
will do much good. Many communities boast of a high school on the “Star 
list” accredited by the North Central Association of Schools and Colleges 
where there exists in that community a painful and almost criminal neg- 


lect of the children and teachers in the grade school. It often happens that. 


money is spent in the High Schools for equipment and apparatus scarcely 
needed and seldom used when the children of the grades are crying for 
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pread, as it were, for they are denied not only the needed material for ex- 
pression work in drawing, paper cutting, clay modeling, etc., but actually 
have to do without supplementary readers. 

The first problem therefore, of the city superintendent is a business 
one, namely: to run the schools justly and economically—not at a less tax 
rate but with the purpose of obtaining the greatest efficiency with the funds 
at hand. 

1 claim, therefore, that the city superintendent is performing his func- 
tion as a supervisor of the high school when he is doing any one of the 
following things: 

1. Selecting an efficient corps of teachers. 

2. Unifying the school system and making an equitable distribution of 
forces and funds. 

3. Determining the content and sequence of studies in the high schoo] 
curriculum, 

. Determining the length of the school periods. 
Determining the length of the school day. 

6. Determining the classes to be taught by each teacher. 

7. Determining the number of pupils in each class. 

8. Determining the number of studies to be taken by each pupil. 

9. Determining the subjects which should be alternated by years. 

10. Helping to give the right attitude and create a wholesome school 


1l. Providing for the uses of school activities to motivate school work. 
12. Last, but not least, supervising classroom instruction. 


Efficient Teachers. 


The most important problem of the high school is that of securing a 
competent corps of teachers. The teacher is the real dynamic force of the 
school. Good teachers are the one indispensable necessity. The reason 
the high school product is criticized, and is unsatisfactory to the state and 
-to higher institutions, everywhere, is first our lack of knowledge of the de- 
mands and second lack of teaching ability. So long as we have inferior 
teachers no amount of supervision will prevent our failure to produce sat- 
isfactory results. 

“One can not make bricks without straws” and with teachers who are 
uninspired, unsympathetic, or frivolous, or commercial, or ignorant of civic 
affairs, and who are unwilling to co-operate and work for the general good, 
our high schools will fail to meet the demands justly laid upon them. With 
the poorest building and equipment and with the most hopelessly unpeda- 
gogical course of study the true teacher will get good results; with ade- 
quate equipment and a course of study arranged by the inspiration of an 
angel from heaven the poor teacher will neutralize all its good effects. 

Fortunately, with the kindly assistance of the State Department, and 
our colleges and university, many of our high schools are fast eliminating 
from their corps of teachers the hopelessly incompetent, and Missouri High 
School faculties will compare favorably with those of any other state. The 
city superintendent who is to be held responsible for the kind of a high 
school in the community must be given a voice in the choice of and power 
to control the corps of teachers for the same reason that the manager of a 
large business is given a voice in the choice of his co-workers. 


Control Through the Course of Study. 


Public high schools have entered upon a new and rich field of service. 
Its pupils no longer look chiefly to the college and the learned professions, 
as people called them a few years ago. Within the memory of all of us 
high schools were to prepare for colleges Not so today. In addition to 
those preparing for college, our high schools are crowded with boys and 
girls who want to prepare immediately for business and for life. These 
boys demand agricultural training, mechanical arts, including drawing, and 
drafting, pattern making, foundry practice, joinery and machine-shop prac- 
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tice. The girls call for dressmaking, costume-designing, millinery, cooking 
and household economy; boys and girls alike want stenography, and ac- 
counting and economics. Hence it is no small part of the supervisor’s duty 
to provide a curriculum to meet these needs as well as may be. He must 
see that the course of study is vital; that provision is made to transfer, in 
the few years alloted, in the most thoro manner a certain relatively complete 
fund of knowledge which is to prove useful in the life of the individual 
pupil. This may cause the superintendent to break away from the tradi- 
tional courses of study formerly arranged under the following heads: Eng- 
lish Course; Literary Course; Science Course, and Mechanic Arts Course, 
and make what is better, one course with certain required studies, and with 
the rest elective, and so distributed as to make them available to those who 
need them most, even disregarding at times the so-called standards in the 
interest of individuals. The properly supervised high school is not stand- 
ard centered, or teacher centered but pupil centered. “Il asked for bread, ye 
gave me a stone” will not be said of a well supervised High School. 


Relative Values— 
Control Through Proper Distribution of Classes, Etc. 


The superintendent who wishes to make the best use of the funds ap- 
propriated, must determine the number of periods in the school day; the 
number of periods to be taught by each teacher; the number of pupils in a 
class unit; the number of daily recitations for each pupil, etc. These items 
are of professional and economic value to the high school and constitute a 
very important part of the work of the supervisor. Their adjustment will 
vary with the community, the funds available, and with the ideals and pur- 
poses of the school. 

A long school day gives more opportunity for choice of subjects and 
for supervised study. Five periods of class room instruction per day is 
enough, but there might be circumstances in which six would be more 
nearly just and right. Twenty-five pupils in a division is a good standard, 
but the superintendent should know that it costs one-fifth more to maintain 
a high school with twenty-five as a unit than with thirty as a unit. It 
would be doubtful, it seems to me, whether it would be just and wise to in- 
sist upon 25 in a division in the high school when the funds would demand 
a unit of 50 or 60 in the grades. The question of determining relative 
values is therefore a function of the superintendent. I recall that it is 
costing us, at this time, just six times as much to maintain classes in 
Third Year Latin that it is costing in English or in History or in Geom- 
etry. Are we sure that this is just? 

What would be the educational loss should a teacher teach six classes 
per day instead of five? Thirty or thirty-five pupils in a class instead of 
twenty or twenty-five? What would be the financial gain? Are we sure 
that the money thus saved could not be spent to increase the salary of the 
poorly paid teachers or to pay for equipping departments for industrial 
work, library, etc.? These are questions which are a part of the supervi- 
sory work of the superintendent. 


Supervising Classroom Instruction. 


One wonders that if after all that has been outlined as a part of the 
work of the city superintendent as supervisor of the high school there is 
any thing else left for him to do. 

With the building in shape, equipment bought and distributed, the cur- 
riculum arranged and agreed upon by the board of education and by the 
principal and teachers, classifications made and programs made out; the 
number of periods per day, the number in each class, the number of classes, 
and the daily routine automotized; all of these things having been adjusted 
there yet remaing the important function of supervision of classroom in- 
struction. This calls for many conferences with teachers and with pupils 
in groups and individually, and for classroom visitation. Fortunately when 
the superintendent has succeeded in securing and in holding the services 
of really competent teachers, classroom visitation is less important, never- 
theless we will fall short of our duty and our privilege if we do not thus 
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contribute to the interest of the high school. These visits give us the op- 
portunity to suggest, to stimulate and evaluate the work. 

As we go from room to room it is refreshing to see the skillfu] teacher 
causing the pupils to do some real thinking; making them realize the pur- 
pose of the instruction given; teaching them to weigh values; to organize 
ideas, and developing the power of initiative. We may find some things to 
criticise but the true supervisor will find much to commend. In my own 
experience I find methods and devices used which to me seem worthless 
and I have to restrain myself from making adverse criticism, but later, 
when called upon to teach the class myself I am delighted with their un- 
derstanding of the subject. Better no supervision of class room instruction 
at all than a supervision which destrovs the initiative of the teacher. 

In conclusion, then it is the chief business of the superintendent as re- 
lated to the high school to solve the following problem. Given buildings, 
equipment, body of students, corps of teachers, janitors, patrons, parent- 
teacher association, various clubs and student activities, to establish among 
the group the right attitude toward the equipment, toward the school and 
toward each other; and to place the members of the group where each will 
function best, to the end that all may do team work for the up-building of 
the individual, the community and the state. 


STANDARD TESTS AS AN AID IN SUPERVISION. 


Carter Alexander, Professor of School Administration, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers. 


At this season our thoughts turn naturally to Thanksgiving. But all 
of us to whom the actual betterment of the children under our care means 
much, have great reason to be thankful the year around because of a recent 
sign of educational progress in this country. l refer to our pronounced 
tendency to get away from the “hot air,” the “pedaguese,” and the ineffi- 
ciency of much of our school work. 

Formerly, we guessed at things, made rash assertions, indulged in fool- 
ish boasts of what we were doing, and freely promised great and glorious 
results. Now we are trying to see what we are actually doing or can rea- 
sonably hope to do. We are endeavoring to compare the results of dif- 
ferent teachers or school systems or pupils, by means of standard tests and 
scales; to specify exactly what results we hope to secure in arithmetic, 
drawing, composition, spelling, and reading; to measure the results we 
actually get in these subjects; and to express these results in a form to 
which no one can possibly object on the score that these results are the 
product of some superintendent’s personal opinion or of some teacher’s pe- 
culiar mental bias. 

This way of looking at educational problems is spreading rapidly. If 
you have any doubt of this, just examine the lists of committees in any 
prominent educational association, look at the titles presented or glance 
through the lists of new educational magazine articles and books. An arti- 
cle by Dr. W. S. Gray in the September, 1916, Elementary School Journal, 
describes over forty of these standard tests and scales in seven elementary 
school and four high school subjects and even he has not gotten all to date. 
It is a way of looking at school problems that no teacher, supervisor, prin- 
cipal, or superintendent can today afford to ignore. 

“But,” I am sure some of you are saying to yourselves, “that is all very 
well for a college or university professor to say. What we want to know 
is this: Can you show any good in these standard tests and scales for the 
real teacher or the flesh-and-blood superintendent? Or are they merely 
fads, toys, gimcracks, a sort of extraordinary educational fingering exer- 
cises, devised by psychologists and educational experts in the recesses of 
their laboratories?” 
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On examination, these tests and scales prove to be of two classes. First, 
those in which the units or standards have been located by actual tests. 
Thus the Ayres spelling scale says eight is equal to knew in difficulty be- 
cause the same per cents of many children—in some instances, thousands— 
in each grade have missed it. Examples of this class are the Courtis tests 
and Thompson’s Minimum Essentials in arithmetic; the Ayres and Bucking- 
ham scales for spelling; the Thorndike-Gray and other reading scales; the 
Monroe tests for algebra; the various tables and charts for determining 
standard costs and expenditures in the school surveys. 

The second class have units or steps that are considered equal because 
the same per cent—a great majority—of competent judges have pronounced 
them equal. Thus in the Thorndike handwriting scale, sample 9 is said to 
be as much better than sample 8 as sample 10 is better than sample 9 be- 
cause about 73% of a sufficient number of competent judges of handwrit- 
ing have said so. The handwriting scale developed by the St. Louis princi- 
pals* in 1915 is another example. After the second kind of scale is made 
up it is used precisely like a scale of the first class. 

Description of the individual scales and tests would involve much repe- 
tition for a considerable number of us today, although probably no one is 
acquainted with every one of them. In all likelihood it will be most profit- 
able to assume more or less familiarity with some of these scales at least, 
and to proceed to a discussion of their actual uses. Anyone wishing to 
look them up further should read the article by Dr. Gray, already men- 
tioned.** 

To use any of these scales and tests, the teacher simply has each 
child’s paper marked according to the scale. Next, all the marks for a 
given grade of children are averaged, or better still, arranged in order 
from the highest to the lowest. Then the middle point of these marks, 
called the “median,” is used instead of the average. For reasons which I 
can not now take time to explain, this median is a much better figure than 
the average. The median is the point above which half of the children go, 
and below which half of them fall. It is often advisable to take the aver- 
age range or spread of the children from this median, to get some idea of 
how they differ among themselves. 


By pursuing this very simple procedure and by various natural and 
easy combinations of results, it is possible to compare the results of indi- 
viduals inside a grade, of grade with grade inside the same school, of school 
with school, of school system with school system, etc. 

For example, the Courtis tests were given in twenty Indiana cities in 
1914. The procedure I have indicated was followed for each grade from 
the fifth to the eighth inclusive, in each city. Then the results were tabu- 
lated and published in a bulletin*** by Indiana University. Table I shows 
some figures for the multiplication test in the fifth grade. 


*Johnson, G. L., and Stone C. R.: Measuring the Quality of Handwriting, 
Elementary School Journal, 16:302, Feb. 1916. 

**Descriptive List of Standard Tests, by W. S. Gray. Elementary 
School Journal, Sept.,. 1916, pp. 24-34. (20c from University of Chicago 
Press.) 

*** Arithmetic: Co-operative Study in Educational Measurements, M. E. 
Haggerty, Indiana University Bulletin, Vol. XII, No. 18, March, 1916. Price 50c. 
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Multiplication Tests, Fifth Grade, Indiana Cities, 1914. 
(Adapted from Haggerty.) 














Attempts Rights ° 
City Median Perc’t. Median Per c’t. City 
Score Varia Score Varia 

1 6.8 32 3.8 66 1 
2 5.1 35 2.5 68 2 
3 6.5 23 4.6 39 3 
4 5.5 29 3.6 53 4 
5 4.6 37 2.6 77 5 
6 6.5 26 4.1 49 6 
7 7.4 30 3.9 64 7 
8 6.9 23 4.2 51 8 
9 5.1 37 2.7 67 9 
10 7.3 27 4.5 51 10 
11 6.0 29 3.8 57 11 
12 6.7 30 4.4 58 12 
13 7.9 24 5.9 38 13 
14 6.4 25 3.9 53 14 
15 6.1 31 3.3 60 15 
16 5.7 30 3.3 67 16 
17 6.9 29 5.0 48 17 
18 7.0 30 4.2 57 18 
19 6.2 22 3.8 46 19 
20 6.5 25 4.5 48 20 
Total 6.3 30 3.9 56 


By looking at these figures we see that a fifth grade ought to attempt 
on the average between six and seven problems within the given time, 
altho individual children in a grade will on the average range about 
30% or two problems on either side of this. We can also see 
that the children will on the average get only about four problems right, 
but that they will range nearly 60% or over two problems on either side. 
That is, the children will be much nearer together on the number of prob- 
lems they attempt, than on the number they get right. 

The results from the Indiana cities have been put in a very convenient 
chart form so that a superintendent can quickly enter the results for his 
own school system, grade by grade, and see exactly how his arithmetic work 
compares with that of other school systems. 

The scale on one side represents the number of examples attempted; 
the scale on the other side is for the number of rights. The scales have 
been drawn with their medians at the same height so that a line joining 
them will be horizontal. This line represents graphically the median achieve- 
ment in both attempts and rights of these twenty Indiana cities in this work 
in the fifth grade. The slanting line represents Bloomington. This line 
shows at a glance that Bloomington, is above the standard in speed and also 
in accuracy. As the line slants up markedly, we can see at once that Bloom- 
ington is relatively better in accuracy than in speed. 

From similar results for multiplication in the eighth grade, it was at 
once evident that City No. 1 was doing average multiplication work in the 
fifth grade, but very high quality in the eighth. City No. 11 does average 
multiplication work in the fifth grade, but deteriorates badly by the time 
the eighth grade is reached. 

But granted that we know what these scales are and how they are 
made, the question still remains: How have they been used to aid in su- 
pervision? Let us now consider actual cases as reported in the literature 
of the subject. 

To begin with, these scales have been of very great value in getting 
supervisors to grade on the same standard, wherever several persons are 
reported on the same thing. It is practically impossible to get an accurate 
report on handwriting in a school system where each principal reports on 
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the work for his own school, basing the estimate solely on his idea of what 
good handwriting is. The variation in the judgments of the different prin- 
cipals are too great for this. They will vary as much as I have found ex- 
perienced school men to vary in their estimate of how difficult it is to spell 
disappoint.. I often give this test to a new class; “If it is worth 25 to spell 
necessary, how much is it worth to spell disappoint?” The estimates usu- 
ally range from 19 to 90. That is, some of the principals say the word is 
nine times as hard as others consider it. Similar variations arise in estima- 
ting any form of school work. A scale like the Thorndike or Ayres scales 
for handwriting, will remove a good deal of this variation. It has been 
used with great success in grading teachers’ papers for certificate grades 
in at least the states of Missouri, New Hampshire, and Tennessee. In the 
latter state, the Ayres scale enabled the grading to be done at the different 
normals by faculty members, without much expense to the state. This 
would have been difficult to arrange accurately without such a scale. 

In the second place, by means of these tests, a supervisor can find ex- 
actly what has been done and so will be in a position to know how to ad- 
vise teachers what to do in the future. Heretofore, we have had to rely 
solely on the teachers’ or principals’ estimates of what had been done. A 
splendid illustration of how very unreliable such estimates are, as com- 
pared with the results of actual tests, is reported by Dr. McAndrew from 
Brooklyn.* He had his principals drill the eighth grade pupils for specific 
abilities in business arithmetic asked for by his employer constituents. He 
then gave a test and asked each principal to guess what he thought his pu- 
pils ought to do on it. Next, he compared this guess with the actual re- 
sults. The comparison ran as follows: 





Principals’ Guess Actual Results 
EE. Vaigitics hema k eaten Nek abeta meek 73% 
te canara radia a) rcslg. ase aes pligin te aa wnat eaten aes as ae 42 
 cpiaaiplacak-acizra ra Riaiaacd Koka ausiis atte ma law mk ecw lanes 73 
N= Pita dank a Scorch ot ees de wi ie a oa ex a ale nae a etc 





No principal guessed as low as 73% and most of them thought that 100% 
ought to be expected. 

What must it mean for a principal’s achievements in supervision to know 
that the children he ranks at 95% are really only 42% ones? 

Another good example of the unreliability of taking only the teacher’s 
estimate, is reported by Dr. Ballou of the Department of Educational In- 
vestigation and Measurements, Boston.** He was trying to get from the 
teachers for the various grades spelling lists of alleged difficult words. In 
a rigid test in May of the same year, 990 out of 1000 children spelled cor- 
rectly many of these difficult words! 

Similar testimony for the value to the supervisors of accurate knowledge 
of what is being done, is found in every city school survey. Thus the re- 
sults of the spelling test in San Antonio showed that the children spelled 
better than the standard of the country. Practically all competent school 
men would say that the extra time put in to secure this result was not 
profitable employed. Such extra time actually cost the city from $9,000 to 
$20,000 annually and thus probably wasted about that much money each 
year. In Salt Lake City, forty per cent of the children in certain grades 
spelled better than the grade standard and should have either been excused 
on spelling or promoted in certain branches. In KansasCity about 2400 
children were writing up to the standard desired on the scale. If these are 
released from putting in their time on practicing writing, it will free for 
other work as much time, effort, and probably money, as would be required 
to teach handwriting to all the children in four or five small city school 
systems combined. The same things on a reduced scale would obtain for 
the smaller Cities. 


*Wm. McAndrew: The Public and Its School, p. 12. 
**Ballou, Frank W.: Improving Instruction through Educational 
— Educational Administration and Supervision, 11,354. (June, 
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In New York many school children were found to be drilled for arith- 
metic work to a point where they could excel ordinary adults who used such 
operations in their work—an obvious waste of time. 

In practically every survey there has been shown an enormous over- 
lapping of the grades somewhere in one or more subjects. For example, in 
arithmetic in a survey of a certain city that I am working up but can not 
now name, the sixth grade has beaten the seventh badly on the Courtis 
tests. The median of the sixth is above the median of the seventh in both 
speed and accuracy. All through the work the upper half of the sixth grade 
is much above the lower half of the seventh grade. This can not be due to 
a particular teacher for there are a lot of schools represented in each grade. 
All this shows up most clearly when presented in the graphic form. 

Of course, no competent superintendent or principal can look at such 
results without thinking that many children have been held back who might 
just as well have been promoted, especially if the school has departmental 
work in the upper grades. The results will enable him to tell which schools, 
which teachers, and which pupils are affected by these results. 

Probably the greatest value in the accurate estimates possible through 
these tests, lies in their showing which are the good schools and good 
teachers, and which are the poor schools and poor teachers. As soon as a 
supervisor finds out which is which in these respects, he can study the good 
teachers and find out just what it is in their methods or arrangement of 
work that produces results. In similar fashion, he can study the weak 
teachers and find out just where they are deficient and for just what rea- 
sons. This is helpful to both classes of teachers. For example, a good 
teacher producing good results should not be left alone if she has put in 
twice as much time as the rest of the country does on such work for the 
results attained by her. For the school system as a whole Dr. McAndrew 
makes use of the results of the Courtis Tests for New York in this language: 


“T recall from the tests given by S. A. Courtis the generalization that 
the average accuracy of New York school children is very low, while the 
speed is above the average. That is, it takes us less time to get a thing 
wrong here than it does in the average school system.”* 

In similar fashion these tests may be used to show the relative value of 
different methods of teaching a subject. A good example of such use for 
reading by a superintendent is found in the Elementary School Journal for 
January, 1915.** 

These tests enable the superintendent to set very definite standards 
which every school, teacher, or pupil must strive to meet. And these stand- 
ards may be set in such a way that there is no getting around them. Thus 
Mr. Melcher, of the Kansas City Bureau of Research and Efficiency, has pro- 
posed these standards for handwriting in the Kansas City schools*** (the 
quality being measured by the Thorndike scale and the speed by the num- 
ber of letters per minute). 


_ Grade II III IV =CUV a ee 
8.5 9.5 10.5 11.5 
60 SS ....8 





In advocating these standards he shows that in October, 1914, only 11% of 
the children tested were worth 12 in quality. But with the standards be- 
fore them by May, 1915, 18% had reached this quality. Of course he cecom- 
mended that this 18%, nearly 1-5 of the children tested, be excused from 
wasting their time on penmanship. 


*McAndrew; The Public and Its Schools, p. 8. 
**Waldo, K. D.: Tests in Reading in Sycamore Schools, Elementary 


School Journal, 15:251-268. 
***Bulletin No. 1, Kansas City, Mo., Bureau of Research and Efficiency, 


pp. 41-45. 
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Mr. Melcher’s bulletin tells of setting standards similarly in other sub- 
jects and attempting to reach them in the Kansas City schools. A brief 
article by Superintendent Lane of Houghton, Michigan, in the Elementary 
School Journal* describes how he told his teachers precisely what stand- 
ards to get in arithmetic and how he checked them up. 

Mr. Lane has published nothing since on this, but in a personal letter 
to the speaker, dated October 26, last, he writes: 

“T set certain tentative standards one year and raised them progressively 
each year, as a result of the actual accomplishments of the pupils, for I 
found that if the speed and accuracy of an operation were set at a certain 
figure, the class would pretty closely approximate and, and some instances, 
exceed the figure. The teaching effort, too, was more intelligently directed 
where it could do most good. Most of the teachers with whom I came in 
contact did appreciate my effort to be definite.” 

Probably the most comforting value of these standard tests is that of 
enabling the supervisor to give the teacher an estimate of her work that she 
can not question. If the supervisor tells her that her work is “bad,” “good,” 
“not so good as another teacher,” she may feel that he has a personal 
prejudice in the matter. If she mentions it, often he can not do anything 
to convince her that he is right. But the results of the standard tests, as 
far as they go, give an estimate of a teacher’s work that is accurate, im- 
personal, and inescapable. She can do nothing but face it and try to un- 
derstand what it means. She can’t run off on any tangent of personal pre- 
judices. If she is weak, her weak places are pointed out, as is also the 
extent of the weakness. If she is superior, it shows up in a form that no 
unfriendly person can discount. Both supervisor and teacher can under this 
system put in all their time on the work; none of it needs to be wasted on 
combatting each other. 

“But,” you may be saying, “there are a good many practical objections 
to the use of these scales for supervision that you seem to be overlooking 
altogether.” Accordingly, let us examine the most common of these objec- 
tions. 

First is the one that teachers will not give the same rating to the same 
sample oh the same scale. That is, one experienced teacher will rate a 
sample as 9 on the Thorndike scale while an equally competent teacher will 
call it 10, and a third teacher just as good may call it 8. Indeed, someone 
may assert that these variations with the use of the scale may in some cases 
be even greater than the teachers would have if they did not try to usethe 
scale. This, however, is really exaggerated although I believe in at least 
one experiment with the Hillegas composition scale some judges varied more 
with it than without it. But even if there is variation, it does not mean that 
the scale is useless. No two people read off precisely the same measure- 
ment of an article on a yard stick or a temperature on a thermometer. Most 
of us recall that as students or teachers of physics we emphasized this fact 
in some of the laboratory work. But these people come close enough to- 
gether to make the yard stick and the thermometer exceedingly useful tous as 
scales. The variations now complained of in the use of the standard scales 
in school work will certainly grow less and less as these scales are per- 
facted. Good examples of this sort of improvement are found in the Har- 
vard-Newton Composition Scale and the St. Louis Principals’ Handwriting 
Scale which have accompanying notes telling just why each sample is bet- 
ter than the next lower and poorer than the one above. And even now 
these scales are far more perfect than were the thermometer, weights and 
measures, yardsticks, laws of rhetorical excellence, telephone, typewriter, 
adding machine and electric car, at corresponding stages of development. 
Just as it would have been a calamity for these devices to have been thrown 
aside because of early imperfections, so it would now be a catastrophe for 
us to throw aside these standard tests and scales because they are not free 
from error. 


*Lane, Henry A.: Standard Tests as an Aid to Supervision, Elementary 
School Journal, 15:378, March, 1915. 
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Moreover, in actual work with the scales, it is very easy to find which 
teacher varies less in using them. Just as a superintendent picks out his 
best teacher to teach art, so he can pick out his best teacher for grading 
penmanship whenever he needs such grading. For practical purposes the 
best teacher to grade penmanship will be the one who is nearest the mid- 
dle of all presumably competent teachers for such work, in her estimates 
of a lot of samples. 

A second objection is that the use of such scales and attempts at stand- 
ardization are not for the best interests of the pupils. This depends solely 
upon the way these tests are used. If the attention of the teacher is di- 
rected only to make a high average for her room or to getting a high per 
cent of perfect scores as in the new efficiency measure of Courtis, the test 
may be harmful. This measure is found by getting the per cent of pupils 
that get right every example they attempt. At present this measure ranges 
from only 5% to 20% of the pupils throughout the country. To bring it up, 
the teacher obviously would have to drill hard only about a fifth or less of 
her children. She may thus tend to select out her bright pupils and drill 
them to the limit while neglecting the ones who most need the drill. Such 
work on her part will bring up her efficiency mark as nothing else will. 

On the other hand, if the tests are employed intelligently, the variation 
of the individual pupil from the others is emphasized and set down as such 
and such an amount so that the teacher can not escape it. After such tests, 
she can tell precisely which pupils may be released from part of the work 
in this subject, just which ones are weak and in just what particulars, as 
is possible by no other means of which I know. In the new Courtis Prac- 
tice Lessons, each child’s work is kept by itself and he goes ahead as fast 
as he can. There is probably no better sample of extreme adaptation to the 
individual child than is found in arithmetic taught by using these practice 
tests—that is, for the part of arithmetic they cover. 

Mr. Lane, in the letter previously mentioned, shows that the use of the 
tests in Houghton did not encourage teachers to neglect the individuals nor 
to put in too much time on arithmetic. His exact words are: 

“The teachers got to think about the scientific treatment of the four 
operations and started a sort of psychological clinic for those who failed to 
‘meet the standards. 

“No school work was neglected by this emphasis on definiteness. 

“As a matter of fact, only twenty-five minutes a day was allotted to the 
entire arithmetic lesson and this included the standard tests in their rela- 
tion to the speed and accuracy of the four fundamentals.” 


A third, and in some respects the most prominent objection is, that the 
scales do not measure the really big things in school work. “These scales,” 
say their enemies, “deal with mechanical and formal elements. Education 
is too spiritual and intangible to be judged by such standards. This objec- 
tion has been especially urged against the Hillegas composition scale which 
has only bookish samples with practically no allowance for such things as 
originality or imagination. It is also much used against the Courtis tests 
because they deal mostly with the four fundamental operations and such 
formal matters. 

Of course, these scales do not measure the big things in life. No per- 
son ever really does that, not even with a thermometer or a yardstick. But 
there are times when the big issues of life are temporarily subordinated to 
smaller but more pressing things. When the baby is sick, we need a ther- 
mometer, not palaver about spiritual values. When a woman has to makea 
dress, she needs a pattern or a tape line, not a discussion of the eternal 
varieties. And if these minor matters are promptly and efficiently attended 
to there will be all the more time and energy left for the really big things. 

We are not indefinite in outside life where it is possible to be definite, 
or if we are we are soon out distanced by those who are definite. Why 
should we be any more indefinite in school work than we can help? Are 
not speed and accuracy in the fundamental operations of arithmetic, facility 
in the formal elements of composition, ability to write legibly and quickly. 
etc., at times very much needed in school work? Do we not need for them 
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scales just as the man needs the thermometer for his sick child or the 
woman the pattern and tape line for her dress? 

A fourth objection is that these tests give only facts and results and 
do not tell what to do. This is really no objection at all, for exactly this 
is true of all scales or tests in the universe. They do not furnish solutions 
or brains in education any more than a thermometer registering 102 de- 
grees furnishes such things to a physician. He has to have sense or ex- 
perience enough to know that this temperature is alarming in a grown per- 
son, but not very serious in a small child. Just as the thermometer gives 
the physician the basic fact upon which to work, so do these standard tests 
and scales give the superintendent and others the basic facts about the re- 
sults attained by his schools, classes, teachers, and individual pupils. And 
just as the physician from the reading of his scale lays out the treatment 
for his patient, so does the superintendent from the readings on his educa- 
tional scales, lay out the treatment for the schools he is supervising. 

A fifth and last objection is the usual one that such work takes too 
much time, money, energy, and worry and is really not worth the expendi- 
ture of these things. The only reply necessary here is that his need never 
be true and in most cases it is not true. For the Courtis tests it need not 
cost over $25.00 to test five hundred pupils twice during the year. This is 
a very small fraction of the amount of money spent on the teaching of 
arithmetic to that many pupils in any school system. 

Most superintendents can not tell just how much it costs them to teach 
one subject. But I happen to have the figures of Supt. J. P. Womack, of 
Conway, Arkansas for 1914-15. It costs his school system $1,410 to teach 
arithmetic to the 675 pupils enrolled in the various classes in the subject. 
It would not cost such a school system more than about $20 to give the 
Courtis tests twice to the four upper grades. This would be only about 
1%% of the total cost of teaching the subject. Surely, it is worth 1%% of 
the cost to see that the other 98%% is being profitably expended. The other 
tests cost less than a dollar each as a rule and utilize material already in 
the school system. 

Of course there is a great deal of mechanical work necessary in as- 
sembling data, grading papers, etc. But in a lot of the tests, the pupils 
themselves can do much of the marking because nothing is left to personal 
opinion. My own belief is that the school survey as we now know it is 
never going to reach its greatest usefulness until there is some chance to 
get such work in the small cities. The superintendent in such a city can 
not as a rule hope for this unless he can get most of the clerical work done 
for him. He can’t ask his teachers to do it for him as pure drudgery—the 
results would hardly be worth the dissatisfaction aroused in his teachers. 
But he can get practically all such work done by upper grade and high 
school students as very fine exercises in their regular school work, particu- 
larly in the drill and graph phases of mathematics. This is not mere theory 
with me for last year I had one of my graduate students, Prof. S. J. Phelps, 
of the Springfield Normal, utilize the high school students in Gallatin, Ten- 
nessee. a suburban town of Nashville, to make a survey of the schools there. 
Supt. J. P. Womack, of Conway, Arkansas, is doing a similar work this year 
in his city. ; 

The punvils under Mr. Phelps. investigated school costs, of various sorts 
with the latest units advocated for such work; the age-grade distribution 
and elimination of pupils from the system: the distribution of marks given 
by the high school teachers; and the lighting facilities of every room. All 
of this work was done as a part of the regular class exercises. The cost 
phases were worked out by the class in Community Civics as part of their 
study of what the community should provide in the way of school facilities. 
The class in sanitation and hygiene took the lighting problem. Most of the 
other work was done by an algebra class. Mr. Phelps had to do what anv 
other superintendent would do in giving the standard tests—make all plans 
get blanks and materials. and supervise the work. But the mechanical work 
after this was done by the pupils with intense interest and in a very little 
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time. One lesson on the graph to the algebra class sufficed for all the 
graphing instructions necessary. A few minutes instruction on the finding 
of a median and its meaning gave the pupils all they needed to go ahead 
with calculating the medians desired. The teachers kept their agreement 
not to help the pupils except as we asked for it, and. the results were pass- 
ed upon for accuracy and feasibility by a number of experienced superin- 
tendents. There can be no question but what these school children did with 
great interest, profit to their regular work, and a small expenditure of time, 
exactly the sort of work needed in an extensive use of standard tests. 

I am convinced, then, that the work put in on standard tests and scales 
in any ordinary school system can always be safely compressed within the 
time at the disposal of the school authorities for such work. There will 
always be the consciousness that will produce facts that are real and 
helpful about the work of that school. All subjects need not be tested in 
any one year and the work can still be more reduced. The best way of 
course is to start on the subject that is least satisfactory to the superin- 
tendent. 

In conclusion, what can a superintendent reasonably be expected to do 
with these tests and scales? One of my graduate students, formerly super- 
intendent in several small Southern cities, last summer started to work out 
a scale for measuring the efficiency of a superintendent. He hopes to work 
out something on the order of the Elliott and Boyce scales for measuring 
teaching efficiency, but applicable only to superintendents. He hopes to 
have a scale by which the superintendent who is anxious to improve may 
from time to time measure himself and note his progress. 

When this man began to work on his scale, I did not suggest any points 
to him. But when he brought in the first rough draft of qualities for judg- 
ing a superintendent, I noticed that he had stressed heavily this question: 
“What use of standard tests and scales have you made in your supervision 
during the past year?” I also noticed that most of the experienced superin- 
tendents to whom he had submitted his scale for advice on weights to give 
the different items, stressed that question. Weren’t these school men about 
right? Haven’t we reached a stage where every suverintendent who claims 
- to be efficient and up-to-date onght seriously to ask himself this anestion: 
“What use of standard tests and scales have I made in my supervision. dur- 
ing the past year?” 


DEPARTMENT OF TEACHERS OF EDUCATION. 


Chairman, G. H. Boehm, Ava. 

Secretary, Miss Nellie Mack, Lexington. 

Thursday Afternoon, November 16, 1916. 

The Department of Teachers of Education held its meeting on Thursday 
afternoon, at two o’clock, at Central High School. 

The session was opened by the chairman, Mr. G. H. Boehm, of Ava, with 
Miss Nellie M. Mack. of Lexington, as secretary. 

Mr. G. R. Watson, of Plattsburg, discussed the subject, “How to Interest 
Teacher-Training Pupils in Rural Social Problems.” 

Miss Minnie Snellings, of Columbia, assisted by Miss Blanche Bowdle. 
of Lebanon, and Mr. D. E. Mothersead, of Weston, gave various solutions of 
the problem of “Observation and Practice Teaching in Rural Schools.” 

A paper on the subject. “How to Use the State Course of Study and 
Acquaint Teacher-Training Pupils with Material Suggested in the Course,” 
was read by Miss Nellie M. Mack. 

The subject of “Demonstration Sessions for Teacher-Training Pupils” 
was presented by Miss Grace Scott, of Eldon, and further discussion was 
given by Miss Jane Wilkinson, of Huntsville, and S. F. Bonney, of Shelbina. 
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Mr. C. F. Daugherty, of Bethany. showed how “Planning the Four Year 
High School Course for Teacher-Training Pupils” would be an: advantage. 

“Some Deficiencies of Teacher-Training Pupils Observed from Grading 
Teacher-Training Examination Papers” were noted by Mr. A. S. Boucher, of 
Dexter. 

The last two numbers on the program were postponed to the Friday 
morning session. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

Chairman, Mr. Bertram Harry, Doniphan. 

Vice-Chairman, Mr. Guy Capps, Bolivar. 

Secretary, Miss Ossa B. Feurt, Macon. 

Meeting was adjourned to meet on Friday morning, November the 
seventeenth. 

Friday Morning, ‘November 17, 1916. 

The Friday morning session of the Education Department was opened 
with a paper on the subject, “To What Extent Can the Non-Professional 
Courses in the High Schools be Made to Meet More Adequately the Needs 
of Teacher-Training Pupils” by Mr. Bertram Harry, of Doniphan. 

Results from questionaire sent out to a large number of instructors in 
this work helped to form the conclusions reached in the plan that was sug- 
gested. 

The Inspector of the Teacher-Training work, Mr. P. P. Callaway. Jef- 
ferson City, gave practical suggestions relating to the problem of high 
school supervision. This was followed by a reading of his paper, “Grad- 
ing Systems in Use in Teacher-Training Schools and Recommendations for 
Uniformity.” The need of uniformity was emphasized and definite plans 
for securing it were presented. 

“Suggestions for Making the Teacher-Training Room Serve as a Model 
for Rural Schools as to Decorations, Pictures, Devices, Library, etc.,” were 
given by Miss Lillian Shock, of Holden. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions was made by the Chair- 
man, Mr. Bertram Harry, and adopted by the members of the department 
that were present. The report follows: 

Your Committee on Resolution reports as follows: 

Be it resolved:— 

ist.—That we recommend 18 as a minimum age limit for teachers. 

2nd.—That we recommend a closer correlation of the work in the grades 
and high school with that of the teacher-training course. 

3rd.—That we recommend greater thoroughness and concentration of 
work upon the essentials of the teacher-training course. 

4th—That we recommend greater emphasis to be placed upon the es- 
sentials in the non-professional courses in high school in order that greater 
thoroughness may be attained. 

5th—That we recommend that all papers read in this department be 
published in the State Teachers’ Association Bulletin. 

6th.—That we indorse the action of the State Department of Education 
in recommending a uniform system of grading for use in the high schools. 

7th—That we recommend that this department be made a permanent 
organization with a permanent membership. 

(Signed) Committee: Nellie Mack, Lexington: Guy H. Capps, Bolivar: 
Bertram Harry, (Ch.) Doniphan.” 

On motion, meeting was adjourned on Friday noon. 

G. H. BOEHM, Chairman, Ava. 

NELLIE M. MACK, Sec’y., Lexington. 
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DEMONSTRATION LESSONS. 
By Jayne Wilkins, Huntsville. 


This is indeed a practical age and a day of demonstration. In every 
phase of life the business and professional men alike are trying to demon- 
strate What may be done in their line of work. 

Education has long been criticized as theoretical. Plato thought the 
most highly educated man was the abstract thinkers. But today we are 
coming more and more to the idea of the doing side. It is now thought a 
thing has not been fully learned until it is expressed in some way. This is 
why The Teacher Training Course has been placed in our high schools; to 
show the prospective teachers how to handle some of the problems they will 
meet when they begin teaching. 

Demonstration in our work goes hand in hand with observation and 
practice teaching, in fact is so closely associated with them it is hard to 
distinguish between them. In observation and teaching the specific points 
to be looked for should be worked out before the visit is made or the lesson 
is taught. In a demonstration lesson the points are made using the lesson 
as a basis for conclusions. 

This demonstration work is one of the most vital parts of our Teacher 
Training work. Do you ask what is its value? In the first place much of 
the subject matter we give our students seems difficult, theoretical, and 
impractical to those young, inexperienced minds, and about the only way 
to get them to understand is to demonstrate it for them. The problem of 
induction, for example. The first year Il gave an outline to guide the stu- 
dents in their reading and the next day we had a class discussion on the 
subject, but 1 never felt satisfied with their understanding of the process. 
So this year before the class discussion 1 gave an inductive lesson and after 
the class was excused we analyzed the process of mind and found that the 
children came to a conclusion by means of specific instances. | might men- 
tion in this connection other problems that are difficult and need demon- 
stration in order to be understood thoroughly: Deduction, logical and psy- 
ehological arrangement of subject matter. Correlation, Development les- 
son, Hypothesis, Inference motivation. 

In our course also there are topics that come up for discussion that are 
not particularly difficult to understand but should be demonstrated to make 
them more usable, such as: How to tell stories, drill work, seat work, 
dramatization, games, phonics, how to use the dictionary and memorization. 

This year after we had worked out the following outline on memoriza- 
tion: 1, Why memorize; 2, what to memorize; 3, and how to memorize, I 
had the Junior Teacher-Training students come into my room. I had some 
lines from “The Passing of Arthur,” “All day long the noise of battle 
roll’d .’ I knew the lines were appropriate for that time for they were 
studying that selection in English. 1 told them these were my favorite 
lines in literature for several reasons, one was, 1 liked the author, another 
was I like the story from which they were taken, but most of all, I liked 
the lines because they presented a most beautiful nature back-ground, ete. 
After other remarks about King Arthur and his knights, by way of motiva- 
tion, 1 began to help them see the picture the lines presented. When I felt 
that all had seen the picture, understood the lines and appreciated the sen- 
timent, we proceeded to memorize. I read the lines to them; one of the 
students read them to us; another read them aloud; we all read them silent- 
ly; all read them in concert; I asked questions and they repeated lines from 
memory in answer, etc., and in a very few minutes all knew them. We 
then applied all the points we had made on, how to memorize. 

1. Motivate or get the children interested in the lines. 

2. Be sure they understand them and appreciate the sentiment. 

3. Vary the procedure so that we may get repetition with attention. 

4. Have them memorize by whole. 

After making application of the points of discussion to this lesson the 
knowledge became much more real and usable. 
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I fully believe if we Teacher Training instructors would give more dem- 
onstration lessons as we proceed with the daily work we would save time, 
the work would be more interesting and more real, it would be more 
thoroughly understood, would be more usable and our observation and prac- 
tice work would be more helpful to our students. 


DEFICIENCIES IN TEACHER-TRAINING STUDENTS OBSERVED FROM 
GRADING TEACHER-TRAINING EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


By Supt. A. S. Boucher, Dexter. 


What 1 shall say this afternoon is based upon my observation of some 
two thousand papers. These papers were written by Seniors. Of the papers 
written in May, 1915, I graded Course 11; of those of 1916, | graded Course 
lll. The fact that these sets of papers were written in different years is 
perhaps better for one who wishes to observe facts and tendencies. It 
should also be borne in mind that the answers found on these papers were 
answers to questions that called for- a knowledge of subjects that are 
taught in our schools, as well as to how these subjects should be presented. 
1 graded no Junior papers. I examined many of them in a rather cursory 
way and from time to time I talked with those who were grading them, and 
in the main 1 feel they were not different from the Senior papers. 

Betore going further, we should bear in mind what constitutes a good 
manuscript. 1 believe all would agree that it should meet the following re- 
quirements: It should be legibly written; it should possess good form; it 
should be neat in appearance; it should contain very few misspelt words; 
it should meet the requirements of good English; the subject matter called 
for should be reasonably full and correct. 

As one might well surmise, the papers from the one hundred high 
schools scattered all over the great State of Missouri showed marked differ- 
ences. Some were models of neatness, accuracy and good form, and in every 
way met the requirements of a good manuscript. This was true of the pa- 
pers sent from some schools both years. Some schools did not keep up the 
high standard that they had set the first year. Others the second year made 
a big improvement over the preceding year. 

Some papers were uniformly poor; poor in every detail. This may vot 
have been the fault of the instructor, for one cannot do or undo in nine 
weeks, the time given to the Junior subjects, or even in a year, what grade 
teachers or high school teachers may have done or left undone the preced- 
ing years. Nor were the best sets of papers always from the larger high 
schools. Indeed, many of the very best sets, were from the smaller schools. 

Two hours is given for writing the examination in any subject. Usually 
the applicant is asked to write on six questions. There is, therefore, no ex- 
cuse for poorly written papers if the student is at all prepared for his work. 

I shall now notice some of these deficiencies in detail: 

Penmanship. Here there is much need of improvement. So much of it 
is not legible. A goodly number of the students are so care-free that they 
dash off what they have to say in pencil. In many instances the writing is 
of the back-hand sort, a sort that is the bane of every examiner. Many 
papers give evidence of a labored finger movement. I do not know how 
many advocates of the vertical system of penmanship there are present. 
Personally, I do not like it. We teachers of education would render a valu- 
able service if we should see that these young people who go out to take 
charge of our rural schools could write a good hand, preferably a medial 
slant, such as the Palmer or the Zaner, with a fair degree of rapidity, using 
the muscular movement. This is absolutely necessary to the betterment of 
our country schools where writing is surely a much-neglected subject. 

Bad Form. Should you look at the manuscript sent in from some 
schools you would readily conclude that these pupils were never required 
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to observe good form. No attention is given to margins or paragraphs. 
Nothing is suggestive of order. The only conclusion that one can rightly 
reach is that such work is the work of a don’t-care sort of person. There 
is too much of the slipshod in our schools today. The average teacher of 
today needs to have a higher ideal of the importance of the cardinal virtues 
that the school should foster. He should be an efficient trainer. 

Again, is it too much to expect of graduates of first-class high schools, 
whose ages range from 17 to 24 years, that they produce in two hours a pa- 
per that is at least fairly accurate as regards sentence structure and punc- 
tuation? Not, if they are to teach a school worth the name. We must re- 
quire a fair degree of excellence on the part of our Teacher-Training gradu- 
ates if our elementary schools are to gain in efficiency. 

I find, too, that many of our students do not do well in dealing with 
questions of large scope. Seemingly, they begin writing with little or no 
forthought. The result is a poorly-worded, illogical answer. The thing to 
do with a question of this type is to get the pupil habitually to think out 
his answer before beginning to write. If need be he should jot down an 
outline that he will develop in answering his question. Such a habit would 
go far toward correcting the extreme verboseness of many papers; often- 
times pupils write three or four times as much as is necessary to answer 
the question. 

The last matter which I wish to call particular attention to is that of 
the grasp of subject matter; or should I say the lack of such grasp? 

It is safe to say that one cannot teach what he does not know. Here I 
am not unmindful of the fact that an examination paper does not tell every- 
thing about a student. It may not tell you his personality or how much 
initiative he posses—two very essential factors in a teacher’s success. But 
it does tell you whether he knows anything about English, whether he can 
spell, write, whether he knows anything about good form and cares any- 
thing about it,—things a teacher must know and without which he cannot 
succeed. 

The inspectors scan the papers closely for these particulars. They 
have been criticized in some instances for close grading. Some pupils who 
had secured schools failed to get certificates. But I know, from first hand 
observation, that the Inspector takes great pains to be fair and to give an 
applicant all that his paper entitles him to. 

Teacher-Training in Missouri High Schools is favorably regarded the 
State over. This is true because the work stands for something, because 
the great majority of the graduates have made good. If this work is to 
continue to grow in favor the high standard that has been set must be kept 


up. 


DEMONSTRATION LESSONS FOR TEACHER-TRAINING PUPILS. 
By Grayce Scott, Eldon. 


Il. Value of demonstration lessons.— 


2. Nearest approach to the really practical problems our pupils will meet 
next year. 

2. Pupils see worked out, problems of instruction method, and discipline. 

3. A vital part of teacher-training courses, because next year, our pupils 
will have to meet and handle these problems, practically alone. 


ll. What the demonstration lesson should be. 
1. Regular class-room work, most of the time. Visit a room in which 
the teacher is especially strong in the subject observed. 
. Development lessons, beginning with the first of a new topic. Ob- 
serve the work several days in succession. 
. Special lessons to show particular devices. 
. Lessons on phases of subjects that are hard to present. 
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III. When the demonstration lesson should be given.. 
1. At a time when it will help solve problems the class is working out. 
This comes most often when that particular subject is being studied. 
2. A few lessons in primary reading the first weeks of school, for that 

is the only time to observe absolute beginners. 


IV. Ways to handle the demonstration lesson. 


1. Grades in the home school.— 

(a)Arrange with the regular teacher to teach a certain lesson. Pupils 
write plans for that lesson. These plans are criticised by the 
teacher-training teacher. A full discussion of the lesson follows 
each recitation observed. 

(b) Pupils, alone, or in groups of two or three, visit rooms at times 
when neither teacher nor pupils are expecting visitors. In this way 
they see conditions more nearly as they actually exist. Pupils visit 
during the hours they have no recitations. 

(c) Near the end of the term, each teacher-training pupil spends three 
days in succession in the same room. 

First day—She observes work, and plans work for second day. 

Second day—Pupil takes full charge of the room and teaches all 
classes. The regular teacher remains in the room, criticises, and 
helps plan work. 

Third day—Pupil, alone, has full charge of the room. The regular 
-teacher visits other rooms. 

Ouly one or two pupils do this work at the same time. 

(d) In studying particular phases of work, we borrow a few children 
from the different grades, and teacher-training students teach them 
games, tell them stories, etc. 


2. Rural schools. 
(a) Teacher and entire class visit rural school for a half day. A full 
discussion of the work observed follows. 
(b) Individual pupils go out to rural schools for a week’s observa- 
tion and teaching. Each pupil gives a full report of her work to 
the class. 


PLANNING THE FOUR YEAR HIGH SCHOOL COURSE FOR TEACHER- 
TRAINING PUPILS. : 


By Supt. C. F. Daugherty, Bethany. 


Irregularities in the work completed by pupils who, as juniors make 
application to enter the professional classes are sufficient reason for plan- 
ning a four year course. But if other evidence of the necessity of planning 
the work is needed, consult disappointed pupils or annoyed representatives 
of the Department of Education at the opening or closing of the school 
terms. 

Assuming that we all appreciate the importance of planning the four 
year course, I desire to give three concrete examples of the fact that pupils 
enter high school with the definite purpose of preparing to teach and are 
glad to accept the advice of the superintendent and teacher of the profes- 
sional courses. 

They can be made to appreciate the advantages offered by the course 
and of beginning early to plan it. 


Data from Albany High School: 
Enrolled by classes: Freshmen 61, Sophomores 33, Juniors 32, Seniors 
31. Total 167. 
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Desiring to teach: Freshmen 18, Sophomores 13, Juniors 15, Seniors 11. 
Total 56. 

The present training class consists of 12 juniors and 10 seniors. The 
other three juniors will enter the course as seniors, and the one senior not 
in the course was unable to meet teacher. training requirements and at the 
same time graduate this year. Thus out of a total enrollment of 157, 56, or 
35% mean to teach. 

King City is not offering the course this year, with the expectation of 
receiving state aid, but merely to get ready for the future. Notice the fig- 
ures from King City. 

Enrolled by classes. Freshmen 58, sophomores 25, juniors 23, seniors 
20, total 126. Eight of these are now pursuing the training course. Out of 
126 enrolled, 43, or 34 per cent desire to prepare to teach. 

Data from my own school at Bethany show the need and opportunity of 
planning the full course. 

Enrolled by classes: Freshmen 72, sophomores 60, juniors 47, seniors 
36. Total 215. 

Desiring to teach: Freshmen 35, sophomores 26, juniors 13, seniors 19. 
Total 95, or 44 per cent of our tptal enrollment. 

Of these 95, thirteen are pursuing course one, and eighteen are study- 
ing courses two and three of the teacher-training. 

The extra senior not taking the senior courses decided to teach too 
late to meet the requirements of the state. 

The large number in every class in the high school who are desirous 
of teaching make it necessary and practicable to plan the four year course. 
Conditions and programs of study in the various schools offering the pro- 
fessional courses are uniform enough to justify our attempt to formulate an 
outline of a four year course for teacher-training pupils that will let them 
realize that they are in the course before they begin the professional 
courses prescribed by the state. 

The school authorities can then get a fair idea of the ability and per- 
sonality of pupils before they reach the junior year and thus eliminate 
those whose habits and personality unfit them for the important profession 
of teaching, before they are ruthlessly eliminated by the state or by the 
school after they have begun the professional courses: 

The state authorities will welcome any plan which will tend to give us 
a better prepared, more serious, thoughtful group of pupils, and I believe 
a four-year teacher-training course will tend to that end. 

The state specifies thirteen of the sixteen units required for graduation 
from the Teacher-Training Course. It is one of our tasks to help select the 
other three and to so arrange all the units that pupils may enter the pro- 
fessional courses in the third and fourth years and finish with all the re- 
quired credits, or in case of a change in purpose due to any good cause, 
such pupils may omit the professional courses and have*such credits as will 
admit them to higher institutions without condition, if they so desire. 

Of course pupils in this course must elect a foreign language to enter 
the classical course of any college, the same as in any course the high 
school may offer. In planning the course here offered for your considera- 
tion, I am assuming that the state will not set forth new requirements to 
take effect during the school term or year in which they are issued. 

Because the program of studies is much the same in all the schools of- 
rae the training course, I venture to present our course now in use. It 
follows: 
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Four Year Teacher-Training Course. 


I. (Elect two) 
English Agriculture unless credited 
Algebra Vocational unless credited. 
Algebra and Sol. Geomerty 


History 
Science or Language History, Science 


or Vocational IV. 
IL. Course lI. 
English Course III. 
Plane Geometry American History 
(Elect two) (Elect one) ’ 
History, Science, Course 1, unless credited 
Language, Vocational Physics, unless credited with 
required Science 
III. English, Algebra and Sol. Geometry, 
English Trigonometry and Arithmetic, 
Course l. Vocational unless credited 


SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING THE TEACHER-TRAINING ROOM SERVE 
AS A MODEL FOR RURAL SCHOOLS AS TO DECORATION, PICT- 
URES, DEVICES, LIBRARY, ETC. 


By Lillian Shock, Holden. 


Where the teacher-training room is used exclusively by the classes in 
education it can be fitted, furnished, decorated, and equipped as a model 
rural school. The students in the department should share in the responsi- 
bility of making the room a model in neatness and cleanliness, and also in 
decorating as well as means of training. 

Dainty white curtains at the windows, flower-boxes, blooming plants, 
pretty ferns, a vase or two, an attractive runner for the teacher’s desk, and 
a bright stenciled throw for the bookcase not only make our rooms more 
home-like and cheery, but, after the students have spent much of their time 
for two years in such surroundings, they will not be content to teach in a 
bare room when these few additions can bring about such a change. 

The blackboard can serve to further our room decoration, and a 
measure of training as well. The monthly calendar, borders, poems, draw- 
ings appropriate to the season, mottoes, and memory gems may be put on 
the board from time to time by the pupils. 

Pictures for our teacher-training room should be selected with the same 
care that we teach our pupils to observe in their schools. 

In order that our pupils may become familiar with the books recom- 
mended for rural schools, it becomes necessary for us to possess a rural 
school library and have at least one copy of each of the bovks. 

The sand table should find a place in every teacher-training room, and 
the pupils should be given opportunity to work out many of the sand table 
problems. 

More and more are educators realizing the value of the use of a doll 
and a doll’s home to make practical the first principles of good taste in 
dress and in the furnishing of the home. The pupils will find it a delight- 
ful task to design wall paper, weave rugs, and make furniture. They will 
be glad to keep patterns of the articles made. 

A museum should find a place in our room. The pupils help to collect 
the articles, learn to label, arrange, and care for a museum. 

Among other things needed are a case of standard geographical maps, 
the daily weather map, a set of physiological charts, a chart for testing the 
eyesight, a bulletin board, posters, lantern and slides. 
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HOW TO USE THE STATE COURSE OF STUDY AND ACQUAINT 
TEACHER-TRAINING PUPILS WITH MATERIAL SUGGESTED IN 
THE COURSE. 


By Nellie M. Mack, Lexington. 


The state course of study may be presented directly and indirectly in 
the Teacher-Training work. The direct use of this course includes: 


1. A study of the references given in the syllabus. The nature of the 
references is as follows: 


a. A course of study in each of the branches taught in the grades is 
given. 
b. Examples are offered of work that illustrates the various topics 
taught throughout the normal course. These illustrations are more signi- 
ficant when they apply to a particular case that is at hand. 

c. Some intormation in regard to the use of the text is furnished, but 
the greater help is supplied by giving the names of the reference and sup- 
plementary books required, with pointed suggestions about their use. 

d. Direct information is given in regard to the formation of Boys’ and 
Girls’ Clubs and the nature of their work. The members of the class are 
interested in hearing the grade and rural teachers report the actual re- 
sults reached by them and in observing the work that has been 
accomplished. 

These references should be presented as the concluding work on given 
topics, so that the plans outlined in the rural course may be compared with 
those presented in the general readings, and conclusions reached in regard 
to the ones that are the best. 


2. The direct use of the state course of study demands an adaptation 
to meet the needs of each rural school. We have tried to give some arill in 
making needed alterations. Each member of the class has attempted to 
make out a program that would fit into the conditions in a rural school with 
which he was tamiliar. The conditions demanding change in some schools 
were as follows: 


a. Poor attendance. This sometimes made it necessary to have two sec- 
tions in the first grade, one left from the preceding year and the other 
formed by those just starting to school. We decided that the better plan 
was to combine these two sections as soon as possible. 

b. Lack of supplementary readings, and reference books, maps, meas- 
ures, etc. The school law told us that at least five cents per pupil could 
be secured from the district funds for needed materials. Reports from 
teachers taught us, too, that the “pie supper” never failed to do its part to- 
ward buying these tools of labor. There the course instructed us as to 
how the money should be spent. 

c. Poor sanitary conditions. 

d. Different needs in different localities. 

e. Lack of co-operation on the part of parents and poor habits of work. 


Thru observation and reports received, we learned that some schools 
could carry out the work in the course as it was given, while others de- 
manded adaptation to a marked degree, 


3. A study of the classics recommended in Course One helps to make 
the normal pupils familiar with the material of the state course. These 
classics are to be presented as they should be taught to pupils in the rural 
school. We selected type classics and studied each from an outline that 
the pupils helped to work out. We decided how long a time we would use 
in teaching a classic; then made actual assignments and tried to carry them 
out. We strove to remove formal difficulties, and gave concrete applica- 
tion to the knowledge of the mechanical elements gained in the earlier part 
of the reading course. 
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There are many indirect results to be reached by teacher-training pupils 
in studying the state course. They realize its importance, and are more 
likely to study it from day to day when they are teaching. The ability to 
put the scheme into action will later win for them the respect of patrons 
and school officials. Their sense of responsibility has been developed. 
Gradually there has grown into the mind of the prospective teacher the 
idea that the theories of the Teacher-Training work must be put into prac- 
tice, for here, in the rural outline of work, many of them have been applied 
to every-day problems. 


OBSERVATION OF TEACHING AND PRACTICE TEACHING IN RURAL 
SCHOOLS. 


By Minnie Snellings, Columbia. 


Everyone will admit that observation of teaching and practice teaching 
in rural schools are very important in the training of young teachers. With 
variations the following are the most common ways of giving this train- 
ing. First, the whole class may go together. This plan is unsatisfactory 
because the regular school conditions are disturbed by the large number of 
visitors. Second, the class may go in small groups of two or three. This 
may be done by having a rural observation school, or, when that is impos- 
sible, the students may be sent out in groups of two or three to spend a 
week observing the teaching and doing practice teaching under the super- 
vision of the best rural teachers in the county. This last plan was found 
by the Columbia High School to be quite satisfactory. 

The things to be considered in carrying out this plan were: selecting 
the schools suitable to visit; obtaining permission from rural teachers; giv- 
ing instructions to the pupils and checking reports of the visits. In the 
selection of schools, the pupils were allowed to choose any school which 
had a good, experienced teacher. When all pupils had made their selec- 
tions, a letter was written each rural teacher asking permission for one or 
two pupils to visit her to observe her teaching and to do practice teaching 


under her supervisfon. 

Instructions concerning what they are to do and observe should be very 
definite. They should be shown how to use the outline found in Appendix 
“A” of the new syllabus for reporting upon grounds and buildings. A sec- 
ond set of questions were given which gave a general estimate of the work 
covered in each class of each grade. They were also instructed to observe 
on Monday; teach the first and second grade on Tuesday; third and fourth 
grades, Wednesday; sixth grade, Thursday; eighth grade, Friday. If this 
arrangement did not suit the teacher, they were to do whatever the teacher 
wished. 

Perhaps the best way to find out what the training students were doing 
would be for their teacher to spend a day in each rural school where these 
students were visiting. Since this is impossible in many cases, a letter of 
thanks accompanied by a questionaire should reach each of the rural school 
teachers during the week of the visit. The questionaire should contain 
questions upon such points as those of teaching ability and correct assign- 
ment of lessons. . 

If these visits are well planned, they will mean much to the training 
pupils, both in giving some actual experience and in vitalizing the work in 
Rural School Management and in Methods of Teaching. 
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GRADING SYSTEMS USED IN TEACHER-TRAINING HIGH SCHOOLS. 


By P. P. Callaway, Teacher-Training Inspector, Jefferson City. 


The State Superintendent sends out each year to the Teacher-Training 
high schools for an explanation of the ‘grading systems used in certifying 
grades to the State Department of Education. There is on file in the State 
Department explanations of grading systems used in 103 high schools and 
private schools which offer the Teacher-Training course. A close study has 
been made of the systems in use to ascertain wherein the systems are uni- 
form and in what respects they differ. An examination of these systems 
shows that there is no general uniformity in the grading systems used. 
This is the more striking since the schools under consideration are the best 
high schools in the state. 

In the 103 schools 17 schools use the per cent system without the use, 
of any letters. 79 schools use some form of the letter system. Of these 79 
schools, 56 schools use the letters E, S, M, I and F or some slight modifica- 
tion of this system. Nine schools use the letters A, B, C, D and E. Twelve 
schools use some other letter system than the E, S, M, I and F and the A, 
B, C, D and E. A study of these 12 schools show that each system is pecu- 
liarly a system unto itself. 56 schools use a combination of the letter 
and the per cent system. The letters are used, but are translated into per 
cent marks. The records on file in the Department of Education indicate 
that grades are recorded and certified to other schools by letter, but that 
the grade card reports to parents are made out in the per cent system. 
Three schools use neither the per cent system nor the letter system. These 
schools use the number 1, 2, 3 and 4. One signifies the highest order of 
work done, 2 the next highest order and 4 the lowest quality of work for 
which credit is given. 

An examination of the letter system as to the number of letters used 
shows a rather wide range in the number of divisions for marks wpsed. 
Three schools have but three letters or marks, that is, if the letters be- 
ginning with “A” are used, only A, B, and C are used. Ten schools have 4 
marks or letters. 49 schools have 5 divisions or letters in the grading sys- 
tem. The letters mostly used in this system are E, S, M, I and F or A, B, 
C, D and E. Six schools use 6 marks or letters. This phase of the prob- 
lem is further complicated by the fact that the same letters are used in all 
systems. For instance, one school with the five division plan will use the 
letters E, S, M. I and F. Another school with the 3 division system will use 
the letters E, M and I. The same is true of the A, B, C, D and E system. 
In the two letter systems most used in this state “E” is used. In one sys- 
tem it denotes the highest quality of work for which credit is given and in 
the other system it denotes the lowest quality of work for which credit is 
given. In other systems the letter “E” means failure. 

A study of the schools which use the five division system and which al- 
so translate the letters into per cent, shows wide variation. The letters E, 
S, M. I and F will be used in this discussion to cover all schools which 
use 5 divisions. In the schools using a combination of the 5 divisions and 
the per cent system two schools give a grade of “E” to pupils who have a 
grade from 97 to 100. 23 give an “E” grade to those making from 95 to 
100. Two give “E” grades to those who average from 93 to 100 and two 
give “E” grades to pupils whose grades are from 90 to 100. 

Two schools give an “S” to pupils whose grades range from 94 to 95. 
Twenty schools give a grade of “S” to pupils whose grades are from 90 to 
95. Four schools give an “S” to the pupil who makes from 85 to 90 and 
one school gives an “S” to pupils whose grades range from 80 to 90. 

In granting a grade of “M” 3 schools allow the pupil a range of from 
75 to 90. 12 schools allow a range of from 80 to 90. Three schools have 
a range of from 85 to 90. Two have a range of from 78 to 85. Seven give 
a range of 75 to 85. One school has a range of 75 to 80 and two schools 
allow a range of from 70 to 80 for a grade of “M.” 

For an “I” grade two schools allow a range of from 75 to 85. Ten 
schools give a range of from 70 to 80. Nine schools give “I” grades to 
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pupils whose grades are from 70 to 77. Three schools give the same grade 
for 65 to 75. One school gives an “I” grade for work ranging from 60 to 
75 and four schools give “I” grades for work ranging from 60 to 70. 

In fixing the passing mark 4 schools fail all pupils who have a grade 
of 80 or below. 18 schools place the passing grade at 75. 34 schools place 
this mark at 70. Two schools place the failing mark at 65 and one school 
places this mark at 60. 

It is not necessary to go into this matter further to see the need for 
more uniformity. A per cent grade of 80 taken to one school will give a 
grade of “S.” When the same per cent grade is taken to other schools it 
will mean failure. A grade of 85 may mean any one of the following grades 
in different schools: I, M or S. A grade of 90 means E, S or M, depend- 
ing on the school to which it is taken. A grade of 76 may mean F, I, M or 
S, depending on the school which evaluated the per cent. There is a wider 
range between the passing mark in different schools than there is between 
all marks given in individual schools. 

The distribution of grades in schools which use the per cent system 
alone will not be taken up here. A study of these schools, however, shows 
a far greater variation in the distribution of grades than that brought out in 
the schools using the combination system. Almost without exception those 
schools which use exclusively the per cent system show a very high per 
cent of high grades. The transcripts which come from the schools using 
the per cent system show a greater per cent of high grades than those using 
the letter system or the combination system. In schools using the per cent 
system the great mass of the grades bunch around 90. A detailed study of 
the per cent system will show that it is the most unsatisfactory of all sys- 
tems used. 

A study of grades given by different teachers in the same school shows 
a wide variation. The transcripts of grades which are on file in the Depart- 
ment of Education show that the best distribution of grades is given when 
the letter system is the basis for the grading. In the same school with dif- 
ferent teachers there is often no uniformity when an individual pupil is 
taken. Some teachers by nature are inclined to give high grades. Other 
teachers whose disposition is less generous are inclined to give low grades. 
It is often found in the same school that one teacher seldom gives a grade 
below 90. In the same school another teacher is found who seldom gives a 
grade above 85. Such grades do not show so much the ranking of the in- 
dividual pupils as it does the disposition of the different teachers in the 
same school. 

While there are many variations in the systems used, there are some 
strong tendencies towards uniformity. 79 schools use the letter system and 
56 of the 79 use the letters E, S, M, I and F. Again 49 schools use the 
five division system. 

This problem has been studied closely by a number of well known edu- 
cators in the United States. Among the best known of these are Cattell, 
Meyer, Dearborn, Kajori and Starch. While these investigators have not 
agreed in all matters of detail, they have been practically unanimous in the 
more fundamental principles. In the first place there has been agreement 
that the per cent or absolute mark system should be abandoned. In the 
second place, there has been agreement as to the number of divisions used. 
The five letter or division plan has been found by all these investigators 
to be the most satisfactory. Third, the system should rank pupils in the 
order of excellence in any given class from the best to the poorest. Fourth, 
the relative position or rank of each pupil should be transformed into a 
letter or mark. In brief, these men have agreed on the following points: 
The present system should be dropped. A system using five divisions or 
letters meets most adequately the needs of a satisfactory grading system. A 
system should rank pupils in the order of excellence in the different classes 
and finally each pupil’s relative position should be transformed into some 
letter or mark. 

A given mark or letter in such a system shows what any pupil is do- 
ing as compared to other pupils doing the same work. That is, a given 
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mark indicates the relative frequency of that grade of work among many 
pupils doing the same work. This system tells the parent or school official 
how the work of any pupil compares with the work of other pupils doing 
similar work. This, beyond question, is what both parents and official de- 
sire to know about the work of any pupil. 

The administration of such a system is not difficult. It requires that 
each school shall decide upon the letters to be used. It requires that each 
teacher shall rank her pupils in each class in the order of excellence from 
the best to the poorest. After the letters to be used have been decided upon 
and the pupils are ranked, comes the question as to what per cent of the 
marks shall be assigned to each letter. That is, if the letters E, S, M, I 
and F are used, what per cent of all marks given shall be assigned to each 
letter. It can be definitely decided, for instance that “E” grades shall not 
include more than 8 per cent of all grades given, E and S grades inclusive, 
not more than 25 per cent of all grades. That M shall approximately be the 
grade given to 50 per cent of the student body and the grades of I and F 
shall include approximately the lower 25 per cent of the student body. Any 
system of grading which does not fix definitely the per cent of distribution 
for each letter is doomed to failure. If the distribution is left to the indi- 
vidual teacher, grades do not show so much what the individual pupil is do- 
ing as compared to other pupils, as it does what one teacher feels should 
be done as compared to what other teachers feel should be done. 

It may be advisable to have teachers rank all pupils in the different 
classes and bring these to faculty meeting where the distribution of grades 
may be decided upon after a general conference. This is especially desir- 
able where a system is being introduced for the first time. Superintendents 
and high school principals will find it helpful to both teacher and pupils to 
make a graph of the different grades given. Such a graph may show the 
distribution of all grades given, the grades of different classes, as senior, 
junior, sophomore and freshman, or the graph may show the grades given 
by the different teachers or departments. Dr. Max Meyer of the University 
of Missouri, has devised a number of blanks on which teachers may report 
the per cent of grades given to each letter. Such blanks will prove help- 
ful to principals or superintendents in checking so auickly the general dis- 
tribution of grades. A wider use of such blanks will greatly facilitate the 
working out of this grading problem. A word of caution should be given 
here as to the supervision of any grading system. No system of grading 
is at all satisfactory unless closely supervied. Teachers will not give the 
proper distribution to grades unless their work is supervised by some one 
in authority. At the end of each semester all grades should be tabulated 
to serve as a check on the grades of the school as a whole and of each in- 
dividual teacher. I should like to make the following recommendations 
which it seems to me will not only mean uniformity in our schools, but will 
also give a far more satisfactory grading system than that which is found 
at the present time in many of our high schools. 

1. The per cent or absolute mark system should be abandoned by the 
high schools of Missouri. 

2. A five division letter system should be used, preferably the E, S, M. 
I and F since this is now widely in use. 

3. The highest letter should be given to from 5 to 8 per cent of all 
grades given. S and E. grades should be given to not more than 25 per 
cent of all marks. M grades should include approximately 50 per cent of 
all grades. I and F grades should be given to the lower 25 per cent. 

4. The superintendent or high school principal should supervise closely 
the grading system used. 

5. At the end of each semester and especially at the end of each year 
all grades should be tabulated and if possible, graphed in such a way to 
show the distribution of grades in the school. This graph should not only 
include the grades for the school as a whole, but it also should show the 
distribution of grades as given by each teacher and in each department. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


Chairman, C. H. Hitchborn, Slater. 

Secretary, Miss Cozette Groves, Lees Summit. 

Thursday Afternoon, November 16, 1916. 

The meeting was called to order by the Chairman, Supt. C. H. Hitch- 
born, of Slater. In the absence of the Secretary, Miss Cozette Groves, of 
Lees Summit, Mrs. Terrence Vincent of Kirkwood, was appointed to act as 
secretary. The program was carried out as it was given in the printed pro- 
gram, every person on the program being present, as follows: 

“The Relation of Elementary Education to Social Efficiency,” Supt. W. 
I. Oliver, Sweet Springs. 

“English in the Upper Grades,” Supt. Jas. N. Hanthorn, Lees Summit. 

“The Value of Scientific Educational Tests in the Elementary Schools,” 
Prin. C. S. Parker, Hyde Park School, Kansas City. 

“Supervised Play in the Elementary Schools,” Supt. Nelson Kerr, Kirk- 
wood. Supt. Kerr’s paper was illustrated by several reels of moving pict- 
ures and the meeting adjourned to the Odean Theatre, next door to the 
High School, to see these pictures, one of the unique features of the St. 


Louis meeting. . » . fF Bo! 


The following officers were elected for the year 1916-17: Chairman, Supt. 
Nelson Kerr, Kirkwood; Secretary, Miss Ida Brewington, Centralia. 
C. H. HITCHBORN, Chairman, Slater. 
(Mrs.) ANNIE AUSTIN VINCENT, Acting Secretary, Kirkwood. 


ENGLISH IN THE UPPER GRADES. 
By Supt. Jas. N. Hanthorn, Lee’s Summit. 


There has been much debate what should be the nature of the English 
work in the 7th and 8th grades. Out of these troubled waters has come 
much healing. This is the conclusion: We should teach enough grammar 
to aid the child in correction of his blunders, and enough composition to 
make these corrections habits. Enough grammar to know the right, enough 
composition to do it. 

But this principle, while clear, is not specific. Our next problem is to 
find out the blunders. Some teachers say, and more feel, that the children 
break all the laws of the English language. But the fact is they only break 
a few and some of these not often. Our task is now evident, and much more 
definite than we have been thinking. We must find out the child’s blunders 
by looking and listening. Then we can correct them if we will have the 
children concentrate on them one at a time. 

This is quite a different program from the one we now follow. Be- 
cause he broke one law we try to teach him all the “law and the prophets” 
of the gospel of the English language. But this term of confinement is too 
brief, judgment too immature, and memory too slippery to know all the laws 
that have been written in Reed & Kellog’s gospel of our language He is a 
confused prisoner. He is afraid to give expression to his thonghts—cven 
afraid to think for fear his thoughts will find expression and in so doing 
break some of the tables of stone bearing the 10,000 commandments of the 
English language. His only safety is to forbid expressions to pass the por- 
tals of his lips. This would bring shame, low standing, and lengthening of 
term of imprisonment. He makes his lips as marble’ and his pen motion- 
less. Then his teacher discovers he is dead! She prays he may speak again, 
but his lips are dumb and his spirit no longer struggles for expression! 
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If a citizen were to break one law of the state, would we teach him 
every law? The obvious thing would be to instruct him in the law he vio- 
lated. I am going to recommend this common sense procedure in teaching 
English. 

Mr. B. C. Gregory found out the blunders of the Trenton schools by 
their compositions. These blunders were all tabulated. There were 8,481 
individual blugders. There were only 43 classes of blunders. From this 
table the percentage of each error was found by dividing the number of er- 
rors of any one kind by the total number of errors. This remarkable reve- 
lation was immediately made. There was 16 Classes of errors that the per 
cent of error was negligible. In 12 kinds of error there was only 1%. Is 
not this a wonderful truth being revealed, that out of 28 of these classes of 
blunders did not reach 1%% of the 8,481 errors. Is it not evident this 
would help us to find where to spend our effort? We have limited our en- 
ergies to only 15 kinds of blunders. 

The greatest blunder was the use of long sentences leading to extrava- 
gant use of connections, 16% of the whole number of blunders. The next 
error was the superlative use of words, 15%. The third class of blunders 
was the relation of subject to predicate 16%. Fourth, all kinds of blunders 
relating to the use of the verb, 22%. Fifth, errors in nouns and pronouns, 
16%. Sixth, use of the article, 4%. Seventh, use of adverbs, 3%. Eighth, 
all other classes of blunders constitute over 6%. Is not this encouraging 
to the weary language teacher, that we can concentrate our attack on these 
severe class of errors? In my paper I gave time and manner of attack for 
each of these blunders. In this summary I am compelled to omit. Is it 
not reasonable to suppose that if we would concentrate our energies we 
could remove seven classes of blunders in six years of school life. But lit- 
tle more than one a year. 

You ask what bearing this discussion thus far has to do with work in 
the upper grades, since it is all to be done in the lower grades? I answer, 
it shows what should be eliminated, and elimination of work from the Eng- 
iish of the seventh and eighth grade is as vital as any other process. This 
will enable us to find the x, y and z of the upper grades. 

Let us sum up, according to the examination of the blunder roll. There 
‘are just seven kinds of blunders demand attention so far as correction of 
speech is concerned. Excessive use of connectives, superfluous words, rela- 
tion of subject and predicate, errors in tense, involving the perfect and im- 
perfect tense, mistakes in antecedent, the possessive of the noun and the 
mis-use of preposition, make up 80% of all the blunders, leaving only 20% 
seattered through 15 other considerations. Are not the limitations of the 
field, and the character of the errors instructive, not to say startling? 

What shall we do with the other 20% of error? I answer omit them, 
as far as formal instructions is concerned. Shall we let the pupils go on 
and make blunders? Yes, so far as formal instruction is concerned. These 
blunders are made so seldom that the making of them will not create a 
habit either to fix them as a blunder or fix them into habit of accuracy. I 
wonld give one more reason to allay the fears of the hypersensitive teacher 
who can’t pass over an error and it is this—the time has not yet come in 
the child’s development to correct this 20% of error. Wait and he will 
correct himself when judgment is mature, and he can see the correction 
clearly and not through a glass darkly. 

Now we have nearly all the job we usually do eliminated by finding out 
the common blunders and eradicating them. What next? The easy part is 
done, though difficulty is before us. The mastery of English as a science 
and a tool, and of these two the emphasis should be placed on English as a 
tool. 

! threw what I have to say in the form of four simple precepts, which, 
if pertinaciously obeyed will gain mastery of English language. First, in- 
culeate the habit of looking well to his speech. It is our business to es- 
tablish the desire to speak well ordered words, and promptness in counting 
every occasion to speak of consequence. These are the simple agencies by 
which we sweep on to power something like we mean must never be ac- 
counted equivalent to what we mean. Second, spend the seventh grade 
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largely in reading and talking—gaining thoughts. We have been trying to 
build up thoughts in the souls of children by putting words together, in- 
stead of building English by putting thoughts together. Let us do away 
with “make- believe grammar” that studies sentences apart from thought 
and establish virile thoughts that will struggle for their own expression. 
We must cease to derive thoughts by putting parts of speech together, but 
derive parts of speech by putting thoughts together. I saygread more and 
write less. I say quit struggling for expression, but struggle for thoughts, 
that will cause the child to struggle to give them expression. Let us try 
to draw language out by infusion of thought. Third, we must strive for 
dash and daring in expression. This is the way they do speak when they 
have something to say and anxious to say it. Children must give their 
thought its head, and not drive with too tight a rein. What stamps speech 
of worth is not freedom from fault, but fullness of power that really con- 
cerns us in how to obtain audacious accuracy. The answer is by range of 
words and thoughts. The child’s vocabulary is absurdly narrow. He has 
a dozen or two nouns, half a dozen verbs and four or five adjectives and 
enough conjunctions to stick the conglomeration together. Why do we 
hesitate to swell the child’s vocabulary to meet his needs. He has more 
things to talk about than Milton or Shakespeare. We are growing picky- 
unish about giving new words to children. I feel like we are to blame for 
children not knowing more words. Our readers must be simple, and our 
spellers must be limited to old words, and Latin has become unpopular. 
The only way I see to gain new words is to read more literature, and not 
hesitate to put new words in the spelling book. It ought to have the words 
they do use and should use. I think there is as much good sense to have 
a speller contain all the words pupils should know and can’t spell as those 
they do know and can spell. 

I summarize—make a concentrated study in lower grades of the seven 
classes of blunders, more thought material, more words, and a higher de- 
sire to give thought expression with dash and accuracy. With more tools 
and more thought their English in the upper grades will be greatly im- 
proved. 


THE VALUE OF SCIENTIFIC TESTS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
By Chas. S. Parker, Kansas City. 


The measure of any material thing is determined by applying to it some 
standard unit of measure. These material standards have been most care- 
fully developed and preserved. Laws exist for the punishment of persons 
found guilty of counterfeiting anyone of them or of being false in their ap- 
plication. It is not satisfactory to say that this is about three pounds or 
that is nearly four yards. Exactness is demanded. 

Yet, in the educational work to which is contributed a large per cent 
of the money received from taxes and from which adequate returns should 
be required, the wildest guesses have been made and continue to be made in 
the testing of the efficiency of the schools, the teachers, and individual 
pupils. 

Dr. Starch, of Wisconsin University, in lis Educational Measurements 
gives a case of the grading of the same geometry paper by one hundred and 
eighteen mathemticians. The grades gave a distribution from 27% the low- 
est, to 92% the highest. Similar results have been reached in the grading 
of papers on other subjects. Classes, buildings, and whole school systems 
have been ranked and viewed in very much the same way. It is evident 
that such estimates are of but little value. 

In fact, in the educational world today, there are a few leading educa- 
tors who, recognizing the unreliableness of the old system of grading, are 
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endeavoring to devise some plan that will produce a more nearly uniform 
and more nearly accurate evaluation of results. 

It is patent that at the outset accurate standards must be established 
for measuring educational progress. Certain it is that many of the finer 
intellectual activities of children, such as the appreciation of the beautiful 
in nature, in music and in art; the love-of home, school and nation; the 
devotion to principle and to purpose, some at present to be beyond definite 
measurement. Yet, children do develop along these lines, and development 
means only a ¢hange, and a change produces differences, and differences 
can be measured. The only thing necessary is to find the proper standard 
of measurement, 

It is, however, true that for much of the school work standards may be 
determined and readily applied, giving results that serve well in judging the 
school efficiency. Already tentative standards have been established for 
many of the elementary school subjects and much time is being given to 
the development of other standards. 

The standards are necessarily built on the fundamental parts of the 
subjects under consideration and are not fixed arbitrarily. The educators 
engaged in this work have set aside any preconceived notion that they might 
hold about school work and with open minds have experimented with 
thousands and thousands of children, have ascertained what each child 
could do, have tabulated these results, and at last have reached standards 
made by the children’s own work. Standards so made are fair and just and 
in their application give adequate data for the ranking of individuals and 
the classification of schools. i 

A number of the larger cities are measuring their schools by means of 
these standards and are tabulating their results in form of reports. Some 
of the smaller places, without the aid of a specialist, are using the scienti- 
fic tests successfully. 

Professor Hanus, of Harvard, one of the best authorities on school ad- 
ministration in America, says that efficient management of a school sys- 
tem depends upon, “Habitual and well organized self-examination within the 
school system, including adequate apvraisal by the staff of the results 
achieved, and well conducted experiments to confirm or refute educational 
opinion within and without the school system.” 

The Kansas City schools have, during the past two years, made a be- 
ginning in measuring school achievements. Mr. Geo. Melcher has directed 
this investigation and has made a tabulated report of his first year’s work. 

The material of this paper is gained in part from my association with 
Mr. Melcher and my own participation in this research work as it came to 
me as principal of one of the schools, and in part from a study of the re- 
ports from different cities active along this line. 

In making these measurements, one test in each of the different sub- 
jects was made as early in the school year as possible. The results were 
tabulated and the teachers made a careful investigation of these tabulations. 

The teaching force, from superintendent to the individual teacher, had 
data for all kinds of comparisons. It was found that even though the great- 
est care had been taken in the classification of the schools under the old 
examination and teacher estimate plan, that striking variations existed. 

To be more definite, it was found that six third-grade rooms did better 
writing than six seventh-grade rooms. In accurate copying, some buildings 
were six times better than other buildings. Similar differences were found 
in other subjects. It was observed that almost one-fourth of the pupils in 
the fourth grade did better in the fundamental operations in arithmetic on 
exactly the same test, than did the poorest fourth of the seventh grade 
pupils. 

In comparing the arithmetic work of the seventh grade on the four fun- 
damental operations as. prepared by the Courtis Test the following results 
were obtained: — $ 
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Highest six buildings | Lowest six buildings 
Attempts Rights Attempts Rights 


Addition 10.1 7.7 4.5 
Subtraction , 10.2 9 
Multiplication : 9.5 4 
Division = 11.4 ’ 

In spelling the highest six rooms averaged 91.2%, while the lowest six 
rooms made an average of 66.6%. - 

Such variations can be explained in no way other than that the purpose 
of each grade had not been defined clearly enough and that the means of 
determining the rank of the classes and the individuals had not been uni- 
form. 

It was evident that the next duties of the teaching force lay along two 
lines. Certain well defined, clear cut ends should be accepted instead of so 
much generalization, as the requirements of each class of each grade. 





After these purposes had been established and the rank of the pupils de-. 


termined by standard tests, plans should be developed that would help the 
teacher, the pupils and the class in réaching these requirements. 

This led to conferences and discussions of ways and means. Later de- 
velopments proved conclusively that inspiration to the teacher was the most 
effective means. For teachers who were enthusiastic, yet took different 
plans, secured practically the same advance in the ranking of their classes. 
However, it was generally true that the teachers were looking to the super- 
intendent, the director of research and the principals for some method that 
would increase their efficiency. This brought the whole teaching force 
again to the educators who have taken the initiative in establishing the edu- 
cational standards. For they, like the true physician after diagnosing the 
case, have undertaken to formulate remedial measures. 

The material prepared by them and offered as helps has taken the form 
of practice tests and drill work on the essentials. The Minimum Word 
Lists, Wildeman English Cards, Wildeman Number Cards, Fordyce Tests in 
Reading, ‘Thompson Minimum Essentials, Studebaker Economy Practice 
Tests. Courtis Number Tests compose a very good start in this kind of en- 
deavor. 

Some of this material was obtained and used by many of the Kansas 
City teachers. That it was helpful is established by the demand made for 
it last year and this year by an increasing number of teachers. 

I asked some of my teachers to make a written report, giving their es- 
timate of the Courtis Practice Tests for the four fundamental operations in 
arithmetic and I submit one of these reports, feeling that it may be of in- 
terest to hear something from the teacher’s point of view. 


A Teacher’s Opinion. 


In every schoolroom there are many different natural capacities. There 
are the able children held to what for them are simple, useless repetition 
drills. On the other hand are the weak, limited minds rushed too rapidly 
in order that they may keep step with their more able comrades. Even the 
typical child to whom the work is supposed to be adjusted can receive but 
little benefit because the large number prevents the teacher from giving him 
help at the time when the need arises. 

So, to efficiently teach the fundamentals in arithmetic to the group of 
children has long been the teacher’s most difficult task. 

The Courtis Standard Practice Tests to me have been a most usable 
means of obtaining the maximum in results from the minimum of effort on 
the teacher’s part. The forty-eighth lessons contain each type of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division within the range of school work so 
classified that the growth is gradual and constant. 

As soon as the pupil completes a lesson successfully he passes to an- 
other. When he fails he takes the same test over and over until he masters 
it. He is thus able to practice on the type of work he needs most and to 
progress at his own rate. 
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The work can easily be motivated. No child will willingly be left be- 
hind his class. When he sees the gain made by earnest effort he not only 
has a reason for study but finds a pleasure in each success. The record of 
each day’s score kept by the child creates in him the inner desire to im- 
prove. . 

The shadow answers printed on the back is a clever device in that each 
pupil can easily and accurately check his own results. In this way the 
work becomes a game, a race. It is just as interesting to beat one’s own 
record in addition as in running or jumping. 

This individual checking and scoring places the responsibility on the 
child. The moral effects of this self-mastery are of great value. Truth- 
fulness is generated, dependence upon one’s resources is established. Habits 
of attention, concentration, and carefulness are taught. A higher degree of 
accuracy in all work is produced. The benefits derived from the conscien- 
tious and energetic use of these tests are immeasurable. 

It would seem then that from a study of these tests and from work 
with definite drill material that the teacher, the one who must do the in- 
structing, not only knew the rank of her class as compared with the stand- 
ard for her grade and its rank as compared with other rooms of the same 
grade, but more important than this she knew more definitely the problems 
of each pupil. He was better understood. He was better taught. If need 
be, he was given only the minimum amount of work and he was given 
credit when he did that well. On the other hand, when a pupil was efficient 
in a certain line of work, it was evident that he should not be kept mark- 
ing time but should have other work. The prepared material made it pos- 
sible for a teacher to meet the needs of each individual along certain lines. 
The teacher did more effective, more purposeful work. 

Toward the close of the year, after the teachers had been given sufli- 
cient time to put into operation whatever plans they chose to adopt to im- 
prove the unsatisfactory conditions shown by the first test, a second test 
was given. The results were again tabulated and given to the teachers. 

: A comparison of the results of the two tests disclosed the efficiency of 

the work since the first test. Improvement was found in a great majority 
of the rooms, yet the standard tests and the practice tests do not consti- 
tute a panacea. It is firmly believed, however, that they do assist very 
materially in establishing ideals and in offering at least one method of 
reaching these ideals. It is just as firmly believed that it is to those schools 
that have definite purposes for each class, followed by effective methods to 
accomplish those purposes, that one must look for the best. 

For such work brings to the teacher clear cut, specific ends to be reach- 
ed in each grade in each kind of work. It eliminates the useless material. 
lt stresses the points that need to be emphasized. It eliminates personal 
opinion and bias and gives impartial results. It gives an accurate ranking 
or the individuals of a class. It makes possible an accurate comparison of 
the progress of a pupil from grade to grade. It enables school principals 
and teachers to determine the progress made by groups of pupils as they 
pass from grade to grade through the school. It enables impartial com- 
parisons to be made of work of rooms in the same building and also of 
rooms or grades with correspondifig rooms and grades in other buildings 

It enables comparisons of the work in the different buildings to be 
made. It enables accurate comparisons of work in different cities to be 
made. It gives an accurate scheme for comparing the results of different 
methods of teaching subjects and also of different plans of school organi- 
zation. It gives the teacher a very accurate means of measuring her own 
teaching. This, I think, is the most important of all for, “The ultimate 
end of all educational measurement is to increase the effectiveness of the 
instruction which the child receives.” 
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DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Chairman, A. E, Parkins, Columbia. 


Secretary, C. E. Marston, Springfield. 
Thursday afternoon, November 16, 1916. 


The Missouri Department of Geography met as a department 
of the State Teachers’ Association the afternoon of November 
16, 1916, at the Central High School, St. Louis. In the absence of Dr. A. E. 
Parkins, President, Professor A. J. Cauffield, of Maryville State Normal 
School, was made chairman of the meeting. A report of, the Committee on 
Constitution was read and adopted. The symposium on “Status of Geogra- 
phy Teaching in Missouri and Suggestions for Improvement” included investi- 
gations and discusions on (a) “In Rural Schools,” Mr. Samuel Bratton, War- 
rensburg, Missouri; (b) “In Elementary Schools of Smaller Cities,’ Super- 
intendent Charles H. Hitchborn, Slater; (c) “In Elementary Schools of 
Larger Cities,” Principal L. W. Rader, St. Louis; (d) “In High Schools, Mr. 
J. R. Cowan, Northeast High School, Kansas City. 


“Geography in the Junior High School” was discussed by Professor C. 
E. Marston, Springfield. An illustrated lecture was presented by Professor 
M. E. Branom, of Missouri State University on “Life in the Southern Ap- 
palachain Mountains.” The proposition to publish a Missouri number of the 
“Journal of Geography” was referred to a committee for investigation and 
report. 


Officers elected for the ensuing year were C. E. Marston, Springfield, 
Chairman; and Samuel Bratton, Warrensburg, Secretary. 


A. J. CAUFFIELD, Acting Chairman, Maryville. 
C. E. MARSTON, Secretary, Springfield. 


GEOGRAPHY IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
By C. E. Marston, Springfield. 


Geography as taught in our common schools should include, 1, home 
geography; 2, intermediate geography; 3, advanced geography (Junior High 
School) and four special—physical or commercial (High School). 

Home geography is studied as a basis of interest and understanding of 
other geography. It is begun in the 8rd grade and deals with man’s need 
of food, clothing, shelter and communication. It embraces a study of the 
child’s environment mainly from an industrial viewpoint. Home geography 
cultivates the child’s power to express himself e. g. oral and written lan- 
guage, sand table, modeling, and gesture. The work is entirely oral and 
the subjects presented depend on the locality. 

Intermediate geography begins with the fifth year when the child has 
learned to use a book. It involves journey geography, type lessons, map 
study and clear descriptions. It answers the questions “what” and “where.” 
Its object is to enrich the child’s knowledge of the earth. During the “drill 
period” the child memorizes the important facts of geography. The home 
region and North America are emphasized. 

Advanced geography is rational and social geography. It deals with 
problems and answers the question “why.” The causal idea is too difficult 
for earlier grades and over 90% of the Junior High Schools have geography 
at least in the 7th grade. It is not a review. The same countries are 
studied from a new and broader view. Geographical principles are import- 
ant and texts must be prepared to furnish problems and new material. His- 
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tory must be closely associated with geography. A greater difliculty than 
course of study or text will be to get trained teachers of geography for the 
Junior High School. We must reorganize our subject matter and eliminate 
that which is least valuable. The problem: Why is steel manufactured at 
Gary, Ind.? will cause the pupil to locate iron ore, coal fields, possible routes 
of travel and read with purpose to find out just what conditions favor such 
industry. lf we can teach in the upper grades by problems, it will revo- 
lutionize present methods. 

The Junior High School geography may properly provide laboratory and 
field work on the physical and industrial side. The text book method is 
never justified in geography and least of all in the advanced grades. The 
eighth grade should contain a critical study of Missouri. Home geography 
in some form should run through all the grades but a physical and indus- 
trial study of the child’s own state should come last. 

A recent survey shows that the larger per cent of Missouri teachers of 
geography are teaching the subject without high school or normal training. 
lt is remarkable that the results are as good as they are. At present with 
physical geography receiving less attention in high schools, the state’s 
ability to train geography teachers is wholly inadequate. 

When the public understand the practical and cultural value of geog- 
raphy, it will receive greater emphasis in our schools. There is much evi- 
dence that such a time is not distant. By properly teaching the subject in 
Junior High Schools much can be done to enlarge public interest. 

It is recommended: 

1. That a new course of study in geography be prepared for Missouri 
schools. 

2. That state educational institutions departmentalize the work and 
give it greater emphasis. 

That city school superintendents retain geography in Junior High 
School grades and where possible add commercial geography to the Senior 
High School. 

4. That the Missouri Council of Geography increase its membership 
and work unceasingly for the improvement of geography teaching to our 
state. 


THE STATUS OF GEOGRAPHY TEACHING IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS OF THE SMALLER CITIES OF MISSOURI. 


By Supt. C. H. Hitchborn, Slater. 


My inquiry into the status of the teaching of Geography in the smaller 
cities of Missouri was made in the following manner: 

1. A questionaire was sent to the superintendent of schools in each of 
forty to fifty of the smaller cities of the state asking for information in re- 
gard to the preparation of the teachers of geography in these schools, the 
course of study in geography and its content, the equipment for teaching the 
subject and the methods used by the teachers. 

2. A record of the preparation of teachers of geography who were en- 
rolled in the geography classes of summer schools in the University and 
several of the Normal schools in the summer of 1916 was secured. 

3. Numerous interviews were held with superintendents and teachers 
of geography in which various phases of the subject were discussed. 

4. A study of the professional literature on the teaching of geography 
was made. 
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My inquiries brought me responses from more than 200 teachers of 
geography in the schools of the smailer cities of the state. A tabulation of 
the items in these responses shows the following facts: 


Teaching experience: 


MIR hci av sary aves KS 0 1 2 3 4 5 or more 
No. of teachers .,...... 17 47 39 18 15 72 
Per cent of teachers..... 8 23 19 y 7 36 

Preparation in Geography above 8th grade: 

None High School Normal University 

I I So og og og oe 33 106 121 6 
Per cent teachers ........... 16 53 60 3 

No. weeks work in H. S. Geography: 
MOE 35555 5 o's aol Ww bo ed None 9 12 27 36 or more 
iia ake eral tena wha wie la 43 12 13 4 Tq7 
Per cent of teachers .......... 21 6 6 2 38 

No. weeks Normal School geography: 
No. weeks ........... None 6 12 2 24 36 or more 
No. teachers ........... 85 5 57 21 20 18 
Per cent teachers ...... 42 2 28 10 10 9 

No. weeks’ work in University geography: 
EE a a Sania e sla 8 20 
er 5 1 


Preparation for teaching geography as compared with preparation for 
teaching other subjects: 


Arithmetic Less Equal More 
DO. SONGNORE ..oscccccc 104 41 68 
Per cent teachers ..... 50 20 30 
History Less Equal More 
eee 75 36 92 
Per cent teachers ...... 37 18 45 


From a consideration of these facts, I conclude that Geography has not 
been one of the popular subjects in the courses for the training of teachers 
for ‘the elementary schools. My observation, however, leads me to believe 
that teachers are coming to realize more and more the necessity for better 
preparation for teaching geography and entering the classes for ad- 
vanced study of the subject more frequently. Probably more than 500 teach- 
ers were enrolled in the geography classes of summer schools in Missouri 
during the summer of 1916. 


The Course of Study and its Content. 


Responses to my inquiries in regard to the course of study in geogra- 
phy and its content show a remarkable lack of uniformity in the courses of 
study and a wide variation in the time in the course at which the different 
phases of the subject are taught. Many schools leave the consideration of 
causal relations until late in the course; very few schools reported the study 
of causal relations earlier than the sixth grade. 

It is not strange that this condition of “floundering” should obtain in 
the geography courses in Missouri schools. Within my recollection geog- 
raphy has been the dumping ground of educational fads in the elementary 
schools of the state. At one time nature study claimed the lion’s share of 
attention in the study of geography; place geography has had its day; in- 
dustrial features and commercial factors have had their seasons to claim the 
best efforts of many teachers; geographic principles have had slight atten- 
tion and the training of children in the acquisition of these principles and 
their application in the study of geography has received little attention. 
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meager. 
schools have other equipment, such as library books, collections of mate- 


rials, sand tables, barometers, lanterns, etc. 


of which would be of more value to the teaching of Geography in the Ele- 
mentary schools of the smaller cities of Missouri than that of a course of 
study which is definite in its form and content, and yet sufficiently flexible 
that it may be adapted to the particular environment in which any given 
school may be located. 
what I believe to be such a course: 


1. Studies of the Continents: 
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In nearly all the schools the equipment for teaching geography is 
About 90% of the schools are supplied with maps, but very few 


The responses to my inquiries about.the methods of teaching employed 


were so indefinite that 1 hesitate to draw any conclusions from them. 


Recommendations. 


There is probably no recommendation that could be made the adoption 


Accordingly 1 submit the following brief outline of 


Observational work and Incidental work in the language stories, nature 
study and general exercises of the first three years in the Elementary 
school. 

Geography of the Lower Grades. Introducing text and regular recita- 
tions in the 4th grade. Home Geography: 

1. Social units or life relations: (a) Family, (b) Village, town or city, 

(c) Means of communication, (d) Industrial groups-division of labor, 

(e) Commerce and transportation. 
2. Earth units: (a) Plains, (b) Rolling lands, (c) Rugged lands, (d) 

Plateaus, (e) Running water, (f) Soils, (g) Atmosphere. 

3. Necessities of Life: (a) Food, (b) Clothing, (c) Shelter, (d) Fuel. 
4. World Whole: (a) People and Products of many lands. 
5. General facts about the world: (a) Form, (b) Size, (c) Motions, (d) 

Zones, (e) Continents and oceans,’ (f) Latitude and longitude. 

6. North America and U. S. by regional groups. 

The choice of topics and the order in which they are studied should 
be determined largely by the conditions of the local environment. The 
social units are placed first because they deal with the life side and 
through them an understanding of the necessity for a study of the earth 
environment may be developed. Causal relations should not be neglect- 
ed. In these lower grades the teacher should lead the children to work 
from the effects back to causes that control. Physical causes should be 
sought simply as an interpretation of the life conditions that come with- 
in the scope of their study. 


Geography of the Intermediate Grades (5th and 6th). 


United States by regional 


1. North America: (a) The continent, (b) 
groups, (c) Missouri—genera] features, (d) Other countries of North 
America. ‘ 
2. South America: (a) The continent, (b) Countries by regional groups. 
3. Europe: (a) The continent, (b) The greater powers, (c) The lesser 
powers. : 
. Asia: (a) The continent, (b) Countries by regional groups. 


. Africa: (a) The continents, (b) Regional divisions. 
. Australia and island groups. 
Il. A Detailed study of North America and United States: 

1. The continent and its history. 2. The United States and its groups of 
states. 3. Territories and dependencies of the United States. 4. Other 
countries of North Position of U. S. in relation to the 
world. 

Ill. Geographic Principles: 
1. Earth relations. 2. Winds and rain. 3. Oceans and their movements. 
4. Life-plants, animals and peoples. 
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The method of analysis characteristic of home geography in the 
lower grades should be followed in tne intermediate grades. Children 
at this time are interested in the life relations found in a region and 
there is fine opportunity to develop an understanding and appreciation 
of the causal controls and influences over life. Causes should follow 
consequences‘and be sought out to explain the conditions of life that 
the children find to exist in a given region. The teaching process is of 
all importance in these grades. The study of the continents furnishes 
an unsurpassed field for true geography teaching. 


D. Geography of the Upper Grades (7th grade and probably 8th.) 
I. Detailed study of the continents: 
1. South America, (a) General facts, (b) Principal countries. 
2. Europe: (a) General facts, (b) Principal countries. 
3. Asia: (a) General facts, (b) Countries by regional groups. 
4. Africa. 
5. Australia and island groups. 


II. Review of United States and comparison with other countries. 


III. Geography of Missouri in detail. 


In the upper grades the process of teaching casual relations should 
be just the opposite to that used in the lower grades. The physical 
influences and controls should be carefully presented and the life con- 
ditions should be seen as consequences that develop out of these geo- 
graphic controls. Maps study—maps of physical features, temperature 
maps, rainfall maps, maps of distribution of animals, vegetation, rain- 
fall, winds and trade routes,—should be used to a large extent in the 
upper grades. Pupils should become as proficient in the reading of 
the various maps as they are in reading from the printed page. The 
better texts are well provided with maps; large maps constructed by 
means of the wall outline maps are of especial advantage for class- 
room use. 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 


Chairman, Miss Cora L. English, Kansas City. 
Secretary, Miss Frances A. Burris, St. Joseph. 


Thursday afternoon, November 16, 1916. 
The Kindergarten and Primary Department of the Missouri State Teach- 
ers’ Association held its session in the Assembly Room of the Third Bap- 
tist Church, Thursday afternoon, Miss Cora L. English of Kansas City, pre- 
siding. In the absence of the secretary, Miss Burris, Miss Jennie C. Tay- 
lor was chosen acting secretary. 


The first address was given by Dr. J. L. Meriam, Columbia. Dr. 
Meriam asked the privilege of changing his subject announced, “Essentials 
in School Curriculum for Today,” by omitting “Essentials” and placing em- 
phasis upon “Today.” 


In place of the Round Table discussion announced in the program, Miss 
Alice Shallcross, St. Louis, read a paper, taking for her subject “The Prob- 
lem of Educational Reconstruction.” 


Miss English then proceeded to the business of the election of officers. 
Miss Mary J. Brady, St. Louis, Chairman of the Nominating Committee, pre- 
sented the following names: Chairman, Miss Stella Yowell, Supervisor of 
Primary Work, Springfield; Vice-Chairman, Miss Minnie Newman, Primary 
Critic Teacher, Cape Girardeau State Normal; Secretary, Miss Patience 
Hocker, Kansas City. The report of the committee was adopted. 


No further business appearing, the meeting adjourned. 


MISS CORA L. ENGLISH, Chairman, Kansas City. 
JENNIE C. TAYLOR, Acting Secretary, St. Louis. , 
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SOME PRESENT DAY ASPECTS OF EARLY ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 
By Alice L. Shallcross, St. Louis. 


In seeking to determine the curriculum, organization, and methods of 
the early elementary school we must take into account the two fundamentai 
aspects of the educative process: on the one hand, the aims which education 
should seek to realize; and on the other the nature of the individual to be 
educated. 

Concerning the first of these—the aim of education—we may say: The 
aim of education is to fit the individual for active participation (a give-and- 
take participation) in the life of a growing democracy; to fit him to be- 
come an intentionally efficient part of a broad and complex process in which 
the economic, social, and spiritual elements are all in a state of evolution. 
And since preparation for efficiency in a changing society is very different 
from preparation for efficiency in a static society, it becomes necessary for 
us to state that we mean by efficiency, not merely a fixed adjustment to ex- 
isting conditions, but rather the ability to make new adjustments—the ca- 
pacity to use powers gained in old situations in meeting new and some- 
what different situations. 

Concerning the nature of the individual to be educated we may say: 
Though it is true that no two individuals are alike and that allowance must 
be made for this fact, nevertheless it is equally true that all young children 
possess in varying degrees the following characteristics: 


Abundant motor and sensory activity. 

A strong tendency to manipulate objects and materials. 

A lack of co-ordination of the finer movements. 

Inability to give voluntary attention. 

A desire to be where others are. 

A marked interest in adult activities that lie close at hand in home and 
neighborhood. 


This list could be much exterided, of course—-but it is long enough to 
serve our purpose. 

And now, having stated the aim of education and described in sane 
measure the nature of the young child, it remains for us to consider the 
curriculum, organization, and methods of the early elementary school as 
determined by these two factors. 

In regard to the curriculum and organization, the aim of education, 
as we have defined it, points at once to the need of a modification of the 
traditional procedure of both the kindergarten and primary school. In both 
it means a more genuine social situation than has existed in the past; more 
freedom from conventional organization; more play that is real play—the 
“healthy, vigorous expression of the whole child” in which he contrives, 
thinks, plans to carry out his own ends; and, solving problems in part by 
his own initiative, develops powers of self-reliance and self-direction in re- 
lation to the situations which confront him. In both it means far more lib- 
erty than has been accorded in the past—only that form of liberty, however, 
which is the correlative of true interest and true morality. 

Considering the primary school alone, besides more liberty and more 
play, further desirable modifications might be: a better motivation of read- 
ing and writing through their use in social purposes and in carrying out 
genuine child projects; more real self-expression in dramatics, music, draw- 
ing; less book work, less formalism, and more real living. 

In the kindergarten a corresponding modification must take place. If 
the aim of education, as we have defined it, means anything at all, it means 
the introduction into the kindergarten of a type of situation, a use of activi- 
ties and materials, which will allow the child to bring to bear upon the 
problems that arise in the kindergarten the knowledge and powers he has 
brought with him from home. It means, too, that the new knowledge and 
powers gained in the kindergarten shall be acquired in such a way that 
they will continue to function when the child passes into the primary school 
and the new experiences that meet him there. It means the abandonment 
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of all that separates the kindergarten from the rest of life as the child knows 
it, in the home, in the playground, in the neighborhood, in the school; and 
the using of those experiences which relate it most closely to the life of the 
home, the playground, the neighborhood, the school. Unity and continuity— 
the two kindergarten .watch words—from our present point of view can 
mean only one thing: the unity and continuity of the child’s own life—a 
continuous, unbroken development in which the new situations are such as 
to call up in the child his already acquired powers of control; in which the 
values the child finds in kindergarten are the same that he finds in the rest 
of the school and in all worthy forms of life outside the school; in which 
new ideals grow out of the old without a jolt or break. 

So much for the aim of education as it determines the curriculum and 
organization of the early elementary school. What does it suggest in regard 
to specific methods of procedure? Does it not say: provide abundant op- 
portunity for free experimentation and genuine self-expression on the part 
of the child, letting improvement in expression and more purposeful work 
grow up gradually, guided by the child’s spontaneous imitation of the teacher 
and the other children, by direction from the teacher, and by suggestions 
from the teacher and the other children? Does it not say: let your help 
and suggestions be freely given, but limit them by the requirement that they 
meet a felt need in the part of the child and that they function in making 
him less and not more dependent; that they do not check in him the desire 
and power to take the initiative; willingness to try out any situation; the 
wish to rely upon himself. 

And when we come to consider the nature of the child we find that it 
confirms what the aim of education has suggested as to the curriculum, 
organization, and methods of the early elementary school. As to curriculum 
it indicates that activities, materials, other children, and a guiding and con- 
trolling power are all essentials if the instinctive manifestations of the child 
are to be utilized. The desire to explore, to see, feel and manipulate things, 
which it will be remembered was mentioned as one of the common charac- 
teristics of young children, demands materials as its counterpart and forms 
the basis for constructive handwork which leads toward the industrial and 
fine arts work of the school. The lack of co-ordination of the finer move- 
ments, another common characteristic of young children, demands that the 
materials chosen for this handwork be those which a small child can handle 
without strain, and that the products be simple and crude. The need of 
physical activity and the desire for the pleasure of other people, two more 
common characteristics of young children, demand association with other 
children as their counterpart and form the basis for social and co-operative 
play; for communication through language; and for adaptation to social 
situations. All of the common characteristics of children which we have 
mentioned, demand as their counterpart, the guidance of a wise teacher if 
they are to have their full educational value. 

+ When we consider the nature of the child in relation to specific meth- 
ods of procedure we find such exact confirmation of what has been suggested 
by our aim that repetition will be unnecessary. Only one important fact 
needs to be mentioned—that is, the value of spontaneity in the beginning of 
life as the basis of all later developments. If the first years of the child’s 
school life chill the child’s joy in, and satisfaction with, his own crude ex- 
pressions; if they interfere in any way with his lack of self-consciousness; 
if they destroy his eagerness to do things—and to do things for himself— 
then something is gone which never, or only with difficulty, can be gotten 
back. While it is most truly our aim to lead the child to better things, we 
must remember that this leading can only be a gradual process of which the 
first years of school life stand very near the beginning. There must be ex- 
pression before there can be improvement in expression; the desire to ex- 
press must remain or later there will be no expression to improve. There- 
fore, it becomes the special province of the kindergarten and primary to 
give the child opportunities to express; opportunities to react in all kinds 
of ways to all kinds of appropriate situations and materials—because in 
these varied reactions lies the basis of all later specialized development. 
But specialize too soon, by your Own manipulation of the situation narrow 
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down the child’s possibilities of response until you get a response that is 
beyond the child’s power of self-adjustment, and you are arresting the 
child’s development and not promoting it. 

One other point needs to be touched upon in conclusion. It is this: If, 
as educators of little children, we try to make application of the principles 
suggested in this paper, we shall need to meet our problem genuinely—to 
face actual conditions not theoretical ones. As we come, each of us, to our 
particular schoolroom situation, and the little children who await us there, 
we should ask ourselves these questions: 

What do these little children have in their experience that I can use? 

What do they lack that I can supply? 

What can I best use and best supply at this stage of their development 
and what can best be left to be supplied or utilized at some future time? 


No one of us, alone, can adequately answer such questions—especially 
the last one. But working together earnestly and sincerely with the help of 
educators in various other fields, whose problem, in many of its aspects, is 
identical with our own, surely we may gain increasingly deeper insight into 
the ideals that are most worth striving for, and may acquire increasingly 
greater skill in finding ways and means of realizing them. 


AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM FOR TODAY. 
By J. L. Meriam, University of Missouri, Columbia. 


In Professor Dewey’s “Schools of Tommorw” the Elementary School at 
the University of Missouri is described together with certain other schools 
to which the author calls attention as schools suggestive of educational 
work that will be found soon in our public schools. There is an old story 
of the small boy who was continually searching for tomorrow, but was fi- 
nally told by his father that tomorrow never comes. For fear that the work 
‘ in the schools under my direction may be looked upon as a work of tomor- 
row that never comes, I wish to emphasize the notion that it is high time 
that we were conducting in our public schools an education for boys and 
girls to actually use today. 

The traditional school stresses preparation for later needs. The adult 
looks upon the child as preparing to live the life which the adult fis now liv- 
ing. He thinks of failure in business, in the professions, and the like as 
due to the lack of foresight into conditions and therefore regards the child 
as needing to prepare himself for later living. If one examines closely the 
nature of the elementary subfects, he will, I think, be convinced that the 
content of such subjects is of a preparatory nature rather than for service 
now. Most children read for the purpose of learning to read rather than 
for the pleasure or profit in the story itself. And surely we must say the 
same of practically all of the arithmetic studied. 

There seems to be prevalent the notion that childhood is of little value, 
that children should prepare now to live later rather than in living now 
prepare sufficiently for later life. Most of the more primary work in our 
traditional schools would seem to be of no real value if these children failed 
to grow into manhood. Indeed, what great changes we would make in our 
primary work if we were sure that all our boys and girls were to die at 
the age of 10 or 12! Teachers frequently attempt to appeal to the interests 
of the pupils by asking them to anticipate the future. To many teachers, 
motive is found in anticipation, but it must not be forgotten that the adult 
forecasts the future only upon the basis of experience which he has had. 
Without such experience children are unable to find real motives as adults 


in anticipating later life. 
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Let me give three theses in support of my emphasis upon conducting 
the schools for children today rather than tomorrow. 

First: In the interests of the majority of the pupils school work should 
meet present needs. Our studies in withdrawal of pupils from school show 
how the great majority of pupils leave school before they reach the stage 
where much use is made of the reading, writing and arithmetic acquired in 
school. For this reason school work should be made elementary rather than 
introductory, as at present, and our school work should be such as to help 
boys and girls to do better in whatever wholesome occupation they may be 
then engaged. The tax payer may well question the costly education of our 
boys and girls if that education does not become effective. 


Second: Boys and girls are themselves really concerned with the pres- 
ent. They live in the immediate present. It is true that some forecast in 
a childish way what they will do when they are men, but that is not the 
common and constant experience of little people. They are not planning so 
much for tomorrow as for what they wish to do today. Their real interests 
and their motives are in the present. 

Third: Homes and community need the immediate co-operation of the 
school. I am confident that our schools serve too little the home and the 
community, but depend altogether too much upon the support of the home 
and communities to keep them alive. A school which is not serving society 
has no reason for existance. The school should help parents in their direc- 
tion of the play life of children, and parents would appreciate the assist- 
ance which schools might give in showing boys and girls how they can play 
vigorously and nobly with one another. Parents also need the help of the 
school in developing in children the opportunity of healthfulness. The 
school has great opportunity in this particular. The school should help the 
public. If more were done by the school to interest boys and girls in the 
life of the community, there would be less lights broken at street corners, 
less rowdyness in public places and other such little misdemeanors that are 
annoying. 

One further word may be added. Good evidence can be found to show 
that within the limits of childhood experience efficiency in the immediate 
present is the best preparation for efficiency later. Boys who play well are 
probably the men who will work well. Boys who learn to behave well 
among themselves at home and at public places will probably be the more 
reliable citizens in later life. ' 

The Elementary School at the University of Min ‘ouri is carrying out a 
scheme of work guided somewhat by these principles. No effort is made to 
teach the traditional three R’s and other such subjects as such. Pupils are 
taught to play for the pleasure and the fun in various games. They are 
taught to be more observant of plant and animal life about them, of the 
phenomena of earth and sky and behavior of people. They are taught how 
to enjoy reading and telling stories largely as a means of spending leisure 
time. These pupils learn to make many things with their hands. These 
are the four lines of activities in which our pupils are engaged, regardless 
of learning to read, write or cipher. But the truth is that they do read 
more than the pupils of the traditional school. If they do not write and 
cipher so well in mechanical things, their composition and their calcula- 
tion show a breadth of view and a fullness of information which is more 
valuable than technique in writing and ciphering. The emphasis is then 
upon the service of a curriculum for boys and girls today in their imme- 
diate environment rather than in equiping them for life that they are quite 
expecting to live tomorrow. 
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CEPARTMENT OF READING AND PUBLIC SPEAKING. 


Chairman, Harry A. Miller, Maryville. 

Vice-Chairman, H. E. Blaine, Joplin. | 

Secretary, A. W. Vaughan, Cape Girardeau. 

The first session of the Department of Reading and Public Speaking was 
called to order by Chairman H, A. Miller of Maryville, at 2 o’clock, Novem- 
ber 16, 1916, in Room 309, Central High School Building, St. Louis, Mo. In 
attendance were representitives of practically all of the higher educational 
institutions of the State and of many of the High Schools and Elementary 
Schools, making a total of over one hundred fifty (150) teachers. 

After a statement by the Chairman regarding the reasons in the minds 
of the originators for creating this new department of the State Teachers’ 
Association, the following program was presented: 


Oral English in the Upper Grammar Grades—Fred M. Tisdel, University 
of Missouri. General discussion of the paper by A. W. Vaughan, Cape 
Girardeau; Miss Virginia Craig, Springfield; and others. 

The Possibilities of Character Development Through Vocal Expression— 
Elizabeth P. Hunt, Cape Girardeau Normal School. 

Oral English in the High School—T. Hamilton Lawrence, Park College. 
A Campaign for Better American Speech—Clarence Stratton, Central 
High School, St. Louis. 

Oral English: Its Place in the Curriculum of Study. Round table dis- 
cussion led by H. E. Blaine, Joplin High School. 


Accepting a suggestion made in the paper by Doctor Stratton, the Chair- 
man appointed a Committee on Resolutions to consider especially an expres- 
sion of approval of the campaign for the purification of American speech 
now being conducted by the National Council of Teachers of English. The 
committee included Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Stratton and Mr. Vaughan. This 
committee presented the following report: 


WHEREAS: an English course should train pupils to read ordinary 
prose and poetry aloud intelligently and expressively; to say whatever they 
may have to say in clear, orderly fashion with good enunciation and correct 
pronunciation; to take part creditable in any sort of public speaking to 
which the average high school graduate is likely to be called; and 

WHEREAS: in life oral expression is used much more extensively than 
written expression; 

BE IT RESOLVED: that this Department of Reading and Public Speak- 
ing of the Missouri State Teachers’ Association is of the opinion that at 
least one hour a week should be devoted by each pupil to the study of oral 
English. 

AND FURTHER BE IT RESOLVED: that this Department strongly 
urges all schools of Missouri to introduce training in oral English into their 
prescribed English courses; 

AND FURTHER BE IT RESOLVED; that this Department of Reading 
and Public Speaking recommend to the Department of Education of the 
State of Missouri the desirability of special training in Oral English as a 


requirement for Certification of Teachers. 
Signed: T. HAMILTON LAWRENCE, 


CLARENCE STRATTON, 
A. W. VAUGHAN, 
Committee. 


It was moved and carried without a dissenting voice that this report be 


adopted. 

The following officers were then elected for the ensuing year: Chair- 
man, A. W. Vaughan, State Normal School, Cape Girardeau; Secretary, T. 
Hamilton Lawrence, Park Cullege, Parkville, 
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On motion the assembly then adjourned. 
H. A. MILLER, Chairman, Maryville. 
A. W. VAUGHAN, Secretary, Cape Girardeau. 


ORAL ENGLISH IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 
By J. Hamilton Lawrence, Parkville. 


Oral English is one of the most important studies now being pushed in 
the high schools. It lies at the very heart of educational progress. Our 
school system is receiving severe criticism and probably deserves it. How- 
ever that may be, I firmly believe that the introduction and development of 
Oral English will give efficiency to the education that students are receiving. 
It is not a panacea but it will prove to be one of the elements, at least, that 
will enable the student to assimilate instruction and use it effectively after 
he leaves school. 

It is important for vocational and civic reasons. It must be admitted 
that one of the most important functions of any democratic system of edu- 
cation is to train students to express themselves intelligibly and effectively. 
The very conditions of modern life make this necessary. The prevalence of 
newspapers and magazines may, limit the usefulness of the lecturer and ora- 
tor, though I deny this, but certainly the ability to talk in an intelligible 
and interesting manner on the subjects of mutual interest in small groups 
was never so necessary. 

Oral English is important for pedagogical reasons. Professor Smith of 
Colgate emphasizes three of these reasons in a recent article. Oral expres- 
sion tends to correct thought processes, if they are faulty, and mental con- 
tent. It serves to co-ordinate the functioning of the mind and of the tongue. 
And third, it confirms the mind in the things which it knows. 

Psychologists tell us that without expression there can be no impres- 
sion. The experience of every teacher daily confirms that statement. A 
student does not really know a thing until he can impart that information 
or knowledge to another. 

The average student is unable to hold in mind what he has to say and 
present his material in an orderly and coherent manner. This is partly due 
to embarrassment, partly to self-consciousness and largely to lack of train- 
ing. 

The second difficulty which the young speaker meets is a lack of an 
adequate vocabulary. Utterance or the ability to speak distinctly and force- 
fully the student does not have. He takes little thought or care for clear 
enunciation or expressive utterance. 

What method is the teacher to employ in Oral English? In general, 
simply let the student talk. Sympathetic tact and enthusiasm on the part 
of the teacher are essential. He must show the way, suggest or assign sub- 
jects and give constructive criticism. Very frequently these problems will 
solve themselves. 

One of the big problems for the student is, “What shall I talk about?” 
School life and the related interests of the student offer abundant fields of 
materials. Every class hour in the week should be an exercise in oral ex- 
pression. 

The great men and achitvements of the world can be made to seem real 
to the students by getting subjects from these sources. “By Oral English it 
is possible to bring into the schoolroom information that will be of great 
value to the students, and to awaken interests and establish habits that may 
affect their tastes and direct their activities long after the students have 
left school.” 

Two elementary and fundamental principles of speaking the teacher 
must emphasize and insist on. First, the speaker must be intelligible. This 
will call for clearness of thought, of arrangement and of oral expression. 
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Again, every speaker must interest his audience. He must be able to relate 
definitely his subject and its treatment to the experiences of his hearers. 

In conclusion, I want to say that this is one subject in which practi- 
cally all students and teachers can find a source of enthusiasm. The hour 
of Oral English, if properly conducted, will be the bright hour of the day. 
It will relieve the drudgery that of necessjty is found in the experience of 
most teachers and pupils. 


A CAMPAIGN FOR BETTER AMERICAN SPEECH. 
By Clarence Stratton, St. Louis. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: Two years ago at a conference 
of teachers of English at Stratford-on-Avon speakers in general discussion 
helped their hearers by telling what schools or countries they came from, 
and what phase of the topic they intended to treat. To carry out this same 
idea let me explain that I represent the Committee on American Speech of 
the National Council of Teachers of English and that I appear before you 
to solicit your support in a movement I know you approve if I am to be- 
lieve in your cordial reception of the papers presented before you. 

First, let me call your attention to the Committee I have the honor of 
serving. It is no merely pedagogic, academic group of people striving to 
accomplish some change of moment to teachers only. Its 170 members are 
classified roughly in the following manner. Naturally there are a great 
many professional teachers like ourselves, but more significant are these 
groups. é 
There are thirty-one actors and teachers of dramatics making a list 

from Miss Margaret Anglin to Mr. Francis Wilson, every one vitally con- 
cerned with good speech. There follow nine singers, beginning with Mr. 
David Bispham. Naturally physicians, throat specialists, and dentists en- 
. gaged in treatment of malformations, eradication of speech defects, are rep- 
resented by a large number of names. Eleven librarians and sixteen editors 
and writers give us the support of books and periodicals in all ways. The 
last division “others” is miscellaneous, but it includes men practically en- 
gaged in such businesses as telephone service. From people connected with 
this, from manufacturers of phonographs and dictaphones we expect hearty 
support. For a girl who later becomes an operator goes through a rigor- 
ous training for the voice that will permit her later at the end of a monoton- 
ous day to still reply to your irritating call, “The line is busy,” and do it 
in a perfactly charming sweet voice. And when you angrily inform her 
that she has given you the wrong number she can say as though she means 
it. “I beg your pardon.” How many teachers at the end of a day’s work 
still have pleasant voices for their pupils? Telephone Companies are do- 
ing more for speech betterment than most schools. 

Of the plans of the Committee a great deal could be said, much more 
than I can at present place before you. . But permit me to state first that 
our hopes are somewhat restricted We shall not attempt to change the 
quality of the usual American speaking voice though we may hope for some 
betterment. We shall not try to wrench from the New Englander’s pro- 
nunciation the “r’s” he invariably welds to the ends of area, idea, and 
draw. We shall not endeavor to force the southerner to pronounce his 
“Y’s.” We shall try to say nothing of the flat wheeled middle west “a.” We 
shall still listen to “Nawleans” and “Kyar” and “deoun teoun.” But we do 
hope, and not vainly, to gradually and naturally so interest people in the 
vital importance of good speech that this generation perhaps. the next gen- 
eration certainly, will speak better English more easily and fluently than 
now. We would spare the American university professor the shame of 
apoligizing for his harsh voice. and peculiar twang when he appears before 
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a convention in England composed of people engaged in teaching the same 
language. We would have every pupil in school today trained to use his 
mother tongue easily and effectively when he stands before an audience, 
whether it be small or large, informal or formal. 

That this Section shares the beliefs of the Committee on American 
Speech is apparent from the two papers already delivered and from the 
speeches made in the general discussions. 

It is my hope that you will register in some way the opinions, the 
views you hold. To this end I hope that you will entertain a resolution 
which will place upon record the support you have indicated. At this same 
time the Missouri Society of Teachers of English is acting upon such a reso- 
lution. If these two bodies pass today some definite statement of what they 
believe is the importance of speech training and what they recommend 
should be its prescribed part in the curriculum, a concerted plea can be 
made to the authorities for its inclusion. As you have already heard, New 
York has taken action, California likewise, Alabama is not far behind, the 
Southern Association is co-operating, a survey of speech conditions is being 
made in Chicago, a nation-wide speech league with commercial and indus- 
trial support may be launched from New York, the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association will be interested next week. If this last should lend its aid 
it would inaugurage a spreading wave of influence from this district which 
would in no short time change conditions throughout the entire nation. I 
shall not presume to move the resolution. One of the speakers of today has 
kindly consented to put it before you. 

It will not shock you, I hope: it is not a radical statement, it merely 
records what all teachers feel must be recognized. The chairman of the 
Missouri Society of Teachers of English is so heartily in favor of all it states 
that he suggested an addition providing for prescribed speech-training as a 
requisite for certification of teachers. A member of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri volunteered the encouraging information that one of this 
section’s speakers and he had discussed this very topic on their way here. 
I cite these supporting details because I would bespeak for the resolution 


your fair consideration and votes. Your sympathetic and approving reac- 
tions to the remarks made in this meeting convince me that you are in 
hearty accord with this plea for increased intelligent training in the use of 
the language we all love. ; 


ORAL ENGLISH IN THE GRAMMAR GRADES. 
By Frederick M. Tisdel, University of Missouri, Columbia. 


As boys and girls approach the grammar grades they are less and less 
constantly under the influence of the home and more and more under the in- 
fluences of the playground and the street; and the language of the play- 
ground and the street is almost always worse than the language of the home, 
where we will admit, it is usually bad enough. Moreover the child now out- 
grows the spontaneity of childhood and becomes more and more selfcon- 
scious. To maintain naturalness in reading and keep the conversation free 
from vulgarity and error become for teachers almost superhuman tasks. 
Not unnaturally the reading of our grammar school scholars is almost uni- 
versally bad; their errors of speech glaring. Reading aloud is almost a lost 
art and the art of conversation at a low ebb. Ought we not to do more 
than is being done to improve the situation? 

The subject has two aspects: first, the training of teachers for the work 
in the grades; second, methods of teaching oral English in the grades. 

Are the normal schools and teachers’ colleges doing all that can be done 
to make our teachers pronounce the language correctly and beautifully and 
express their ideas with precision and force? All the normal schools of 
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Missouri offer some training in reading and speaking in addition to the con- 
ventional training in composition and literature. Some have special de- 
partments of expression. More than half of the work, however, is in public 
speaking and debate and none of it, so far as I know, is required. I find 
no indication that any school insists that every student shall know how to 
interpret literature intelligently and talk correctly before receiving a 
diploma. To what extent do the courses offered actually reach students 
who intend to teach in the grades? Is it not time to consider whether these 
courses are important enough to be placed on the same basis as the courses 
in composition and practically required of everybody. For teachers, the 
spoken language is quite as important as the written language; pronuncia- 
tion quite as important as spelling. Moreover to be able to interpret orally 
a piece of literature, especially poetry, in a way to inspire interest in boys 
and girls is an invaluable aid in the teaching of literature; and the teach- 
ing of literature forms a large part of the work of the teacher in the grades. 
Every teacher should have a well modulated voice, a clear and correct pro- 
nunciation of the language, the ability to read aloud intelligenty and appre- 
ciatively, and the power to express his own ideas with reasonable facility. 


As to methods of teaching, only a few general observations may be made 
here. Articulation and pronunciation are fundagnental and must be insisted 
upon just as spelling is insisted upon, but they only introduce us to our 
problem. The difficulty in the schools is in vitalizing the reading. Scholars 
so often do nothing but pronounce the words and “say off” the sentences. 
And teachers are too often content with merely that. Scholars often have 
little comprehension of what they read and express it without any emotional 
or imaginative appreciation. It is all mechanical and monotonous. The 
teacher must dwell upon the thought content by paraphrase, explanation, 
and illustration until it has become a part of the scholar’s intellectual ex- 
perience. Furthermore, most literature is concrete, figurative, picturesque, 
emotional. The scholar must be taught to see the object, to visualize the 
picture, to enter into the emotional experience. This requires on the part 
of the teacher insight, sympathy, enthusiasm, infinite patience. It takes 
time, too, which is a real difficulty; but it is far more important to read 
well than to read much. Occasionally it may be worth while to take time 
for the scholars to act the stories and dramatize the scenes, though there is 
danger here of creating a hobby and a fad and riding the hobby and chas- 
ing the fad’ beyond all reasonable limits. 

It goes without saying that we should encourage the children to talk as 
much as possible in the class room. Nothing so clarifies the mind or aids 
intellectual digestion as expression. Do we demand of our scholars as we 
should the oral expression of connected thought? Do we always have in 
mind the importance of asking questions which cannot be answered by “yes” 
or “no” or by a single phrase? -We should require a few sentences of ex- 
planation or some connected account. History and literature are specially 
adapted to this kind of drill. Students in the grades are quite able to give 
orally a short connected account of an historical event or repeat in their 
own words a part, if not all, of some simple story. Here, too, comes the 
opportunity to correct the grammatical error, to suggest the more appro- 
priate word, to help complete the image. Some errors may be passed over 
with a casual correction since they are more or less uncommon. Other er- 
rors must be constantly watched for and dwelt upon at length because they 
are so universal. The School of Education at the University has given some 
attention to this problem and has published the results of the investigation 
in a bulletin entitled, “A course of study in grammar based upon the gram- 
matical errors of school children in Kansas City, Missouri.” Oral English 
is good field for educational propaganda on the part of this division of the. 
Teachers’ Association. 
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DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC. 


Chairman, E. L. Coburn, St. Louis. 
Secretary, Miss Lena Spoor, Kansas City. 
Thursday afternoon, November 16, 1916. 


In the absence of the secretary, Miss Lena Spoor, Miss Laura J. Soper, 
of St. Louis, acted as secretary. 

Chairman E. L. Coburn in opening the meeting of the Music Section 
referred to the subjects selected for the program as a departure from the 
program of the past. The papers to be presented by Mr. Miller and Mr. 
Sexton were suggested by a study now being made in St. Louis by a Gen- 
eral Committee and Sub-committees consisting of St. Louis Educators. 

Mr. Sexton was introduced as the chairman of the committee studying 
the problems of grade school music. 

Mr. Coburn then introduced Principal Miller of McKinley High School, 
St. Louis, chairman of the committee studying the problems of high school 
music. 

Before beginning to read his paper Mr. Miller stated that he did not 
wish any one to think he was intending to tell what was not being done in 
St. Louis, but rather that he was stating what, in following the ideals set 
up by the general committee, the members of his committee believed could 
and hoped would develop a strong course in high school music. 

Mr. Coburn then introduced Mr. Eugene Hahnel, Director of Music in 
McKinley High School, St. Louis, stating that Mr. Hahnel had as part of his 
work in St. Louis the organization and direction of and training of teach- 
ers to direct grade school orchestras. 

Because of the close relation between that section of Mr. Miller’s paper 
relative to the standardization of music and applied music to the subject 
given to Mr. Kroeger, Mr. Coburn requested Mr. Miller to re-read that sec- 
tion of his paper. 

Mr. Coburn then called for nominations for chairman for the ensuing 
year. Mr. Cleland of Cleveland High School, St. Louis, nominated Mr. R. R. 
Robertson of Springfield. He was unanimously elected. Mr. Coburn then 
proposed Mr. C. H. Stocke of St. Louis for secretary. 

Mr. Kroeger then gave a talk on “The Standardization of Music Teach- 
ing and the Recognition of Applied Music by the Public Schools.” 


The substance of the paper follows: 


In 1882 a number of musicians were discussing the lack of professional 
ethics among music teachers. They realized that the great need was for 
a standardization of requirements for the teacher. They decided that if 
ever music teaching was to be placed on a dignified basis there must be 
something done regarding the standardization. To this end they organized 
The American College of Music in which they had associate and fellowship 
members. After some nine years this association was disbanded and an as- 
sociation called The Guild of Organists was organized. 

This association, The Guild of Organists, decided to hold examinations 
for instance, intotheir association in May of each year, these examinations were 
to consist of both theoretical and practical work, these examinations were to 
be sent from the central office in New York to some member of the guild in 
different sectional centers throughout the country wherever an applicant 
wished to take the examinations. Mr. Kroeger stated that these examina- 
tions were thorough and that their particular value as he saw it, lay in the 
fact that they forced one to keep brushed up and out of ruts. He said he 
was fortunate, as, being a charter member, he did not have to take an ex- 
amination, but, in looking over those that he had had sent to him, he re- 
alized that he would like to take time off some day to “try to pass” the 
examination he gave to others. Another value of membership in this or- 
ganization was the contents of the year book and other literature received 
by members. 
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Some six years ago the first examinations in Missouri were planned to 
be given. The examiners advertised the event and met at the time and 
place appointed in Kansas City, Missouri. The candidates were to assemble 
to meet the examiners after a concert to be given on the appointed day. 
The examiners met in the front of the concert room as the audience began 
tiling out. They watched the room being emptied and finally all broke into 
a merry laugh, for seated in the middle of the auditorium was one lone 
woman the sole applicant for the examinations. The giving of these ex- 
aminations to one applicant seemed scarcely worth while to these examiners 
so they requested her to return to Kansas City the following year. Six then 
applied and received certificates. 

Some colleges about this time began giving certificates for music but the 
ideas of these examiners appeared to be centered entirely about the the- 
oretical side of music, possibly because it is much simpler and less danger- 
ous to base your examinations on theoretical book music. These examina- 
tions alone, however, could never show real musicianship. There must be 
a test of correct hearing of tones and combinations of tones, a test of the 
application of musical ideas to the reproducing of music for the pleasure and 
edification of others. A movement toward this more practical type of test 
came from several sources. Standardization became a live thing. Some 
musicians. were for it, some were against it. 

At that time the general idea seemed to be that to receive training in 
music one must go to Boston, New York, Philadelphia,—in other words to 
the east. 

The members of the association, after due consideration, aecided the 
whole United States should have the possibility of receiving this training. 
The keyed instruments (organ and piano) were the instruments almost uni- 
versally a part of the household furniture of American homes. On these 
instruments they decided to base the standardizing of the teaching of music. 

About this time a publication was started in Dallas, Texas, but afterwards 
removed to St. Louis, to put out material that would assist in putting stand- 
ardized music into the hands of teachers and pupils throughout the country. 
The manager induced three leading musicians of the world to select the mu- 
sic for this publication. One half million dollars has been spent so far in 
getting out this work. 

Mr. Kroeger referred to Mr. Miller’s and Mr. Hahnel’s papers regarding 
what could be done in Public Schools and told of the aims and work of 
Mr. Aiken, of Cincinnati. He realized how hard it was to teach large num- 
bers but felt it was a good way to have the work done. There are many 
with great ability who cannot afford to pay for good training and if in some 
way the work could be done by those who did mot need remuneration it 
would be a great thing for music. Mr. Kroeger said he would like nothing 
better than to do this work himself, but unfortunately, he needed to turn 
his time and talents into the means of a livelihood. There is one organiza- 
tion doing this work in New York City. 

Frequently it is the very poor untutored pupil who has the musical 
touch and the need of hearing and sharing in the production of good music 
prevents them from giving us many musical thoughts now lost because of 
their lack of a means of a permanent expression. 

We need an American expression of American ideas through American 
music and when we can secure for all our people who desire it the quality 
of teaching necessary to give correct expression to our American feelings 
then we may hope to have real American music. , 


No further business appearing, the meeting adjourned. 
E. L. COBURN, Chairman, St. Louis. 


Miss Laura J. Soper, Acting Secretary, St. Louis. 
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, MUSIC IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 
By Principal Armand R, Miller, McKinley High School, St. Louis. 


Opportunity for a more intensive music study should be afforded the 
high school pupil who has the requisite talent and interest, leading to a 
more active and intelligent understanding of the way music is constructed 
and to a deeper appreciation. 

Adolescence brings added powers of musical appreciations and desire 
for emotional expression. Now is the time of all times when the latent 
ability should be developed. The pupil may now be taught to express him- 
self musicaily. If he is taught the elements of composition, he will make 
music instead of only repeating the musical thoughts of others. We have 
not yet waked up to the possibilities of this phase of the: subject. 

We urge most earnestly a serious consideration of the advisability and 
feasibility of oitering elective courses in the theory of music, musical appre- 
ciation, ear training, harmony, counterpoint, history of music, etc., in addi- 
tion to the chorus work now given. ‘The course proposed can be given to 
classes of from twenty-five to thirty pupils and so would be no more expen- 
sive than instruction in other subjects. Quite a number of high schools have 
already undertaken this work and are making a success of it and several 
universities have recognized it by adding it to their list of elective admis- 
sion requirements. Training along these lines is almost unobtainable by 
the average person at present. A majority of the private teachers of instru- 
mental music are not prepared to teach it and, as a matter of fact, give prac- 
tically none of it to their pupils. 

* What we advocate is a continuation of and a building upon the work 
that has been begun in the elementary school, where it is greatly hampered 
by the immaturity of the child, as well as by the fact that no selection can 
be made of pupils who are especially interested, as is contemplated for this 
work in the high school. 

When the pupil comes to the school, it is expected that he has learned a 
certain stock of songs which have become a part of him, that he is able to 
appreciate and enjoy good music; that he can sing, fairly well, at sight, a 
simple melody or a second or third part in a chorus; that he will know the 
signatures of the different keys; and that he will be able to write, from 
hearing, a simple melody. Even though the average pupil may not have 
reached this standard, musically inclined pupils—such as would be likely 
to take up the slective work in music—will hive this as a basis. Moreover, 
the plan to be submitted provides for a thorough and systematic review of 
these fundamentals. 

A four-year music course, in which five periods per week for four years 
would be devoted to the study of music, in addition to the chorus work 
usually offered, is proposed. 

Courses in musical theory, epniation. ear-training, harmony, compo- 
sition and history are recommended. 

Under the head of musical theory are included the study of the notation 
of the tonal and rhythmic elements of compositions, details of major, minor 
and chromatic scales, key signatures, intervals, note values, measures, tempo 
indications, marks of expression, interpretation, etc. 

By appreciation is meant the development of a discriminating, appre- 
ciative and proper emotional attitude toward music, and a familiarity with 
great musical gompositions. It is essentially a course in intelligent listening 
to music. Familiarity with musical motives is an important phase of the 
work. 

Ear-training involves oral recognition of intervals and trials, with 
ability to state whether they are major, minor, or augmented, of chord pro- 
gressions, modulations, etc. 

Under harmony is included melody writing, motivation, the phrase, the 
period, etc.; harmonization of melodies, harmonic analysis and proficiency in 
the use of all harmonic material. 
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The following plan for a four-year course was worked out by the com- 
mittee of high school music teachers in St. Louis. It has not yet been pre- 
sented to the general committee now considering the entire course of study. 

First Year. 

1. Harmony, two periods per week, preceded by a review of elementary 
school theory. 

2. Ear Training and Dictation, one period per week, correlated step by 
step with harmony. 

3. Individual Sight Singing, one period per week, correlated with the 
other work being done in music. 

4. First Term: Correlations of Music with Verse, one period per week. 
Second Term: Appreciation, one period per week. Total: five periods per 
week. 

Second Year, 


Harmony, two periods per week. 

Ear Training and Dictation, one period per week. 

Individual Sight Singing, one period per week. 

Appreciation, one period per week. Total: five periods per week. 
Third Year. 


Composition, two periods per week. 

Ear Training and Dictation, one period per week. 

Musical History and Appreciation, one period per week. 

Individual Sight Singing, one period per week. Total: five periods 
ek. 


Fourth Year. 
1. Composition, two periods per week. 
2. Ear Training and Dictation, one period per week. 
3. History and Biography, one period per week. 
4. Appreciation, one period per week. Total: five periods per week. 


The designation of these courses on the pupils’ program would be very 
simple, Music 1, Music 2, Music 3, etc., to Music 8, being all that would be 
required. 

It might appear from a superficial inspection of the above outline that 
the work is disconnected and fragmentary because different designations are 
used for the work of the different days of the week. This is not a fact, how- 
ever, because of the very close co-ordination. It is rather a question of 
where the emphasis would be placed. In any given term, each phase of the 
work, to a considerable extent, embraces the others and is inseparable from 
them. 

The course is not intended to be limited to those persons who expect to 
make music a profession, any more than the Art Course is intended ex- 
clusively for those who expect to become professional artists. The training 
would be most valuable in the way of culture to any person who is musi- 
cally inclined, and of great importance to all who were mastering a musi- 
cal instrument or studying vocal music. The committee has also given some 
thought to the question of applied music. Considering simply the large de- 
mand for instruction-of this sort, it would seem that it ought to be given 
by the public school, providing some plan could be devised which would 
make it possible to teach groups of such size that the cost would not be 

‘ohibitive. 

We recommend a careful investigation of the plan now in use in a num- 
ser of cities, of giving credit for work in applied music done outside of 
school. If this would lead to a standardization of private music teaching, 
much good would result. There are admittedly many difficulties in the way 
of such a plan, but, on the other hand, there are some excellent arguments 
in favor of it. Who can say that training in applied music is not equally 
as valuable as a preparation for a happy life as the traditionary secondary 
school subjects? And if so, why expect the pupil to do this work in addi- 
tion to the regular subjects? The too frequent result is that the pupil drops 
out of high school altogether, and thus gets a very narrow education, or else 
that he is forced to give up his music lessons. 
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The following plan is submitted: Give an eXamination in applied 
music to pupils who wish to offer it for not more than two of the elective 
units required for graduation. The examining committee might consist of 
the music teachers of the high schools acting conjeintly. These examina- 
tions could be given each term, and the candidate required to play some 
assigned composition that he has had a reasonable time to prepare; also to 
play something as sight. His application should state how many years he 
has taken lessons, how many per week, the time spent in practice and the 
names Of the teachers he has had. If he failed to pass this examination, he 
could take it again the following term, and so on, until he succeeded. The 
committee considers this entirely practicable, and, moreover, reasonable. 

The voluntary work of musical clubs is valuable and should be given 
every encouragement. We recommend that this work be done, so far as 
practicable, under the direction of-the music instructor, and when it is not 
practicable, that it be kept under his supervision and guidance. 

No attempt is made in this paper to give an extensive presentation 
of the question of method. lit is recommended that the chorus work be 
graded, as far as practicable. In the upper classes, a higher type of music 
may be undertaken than in the lower. it may be more diflicult, and, as the 
voices are more mature, it may make heavier demands upon them. The 
work may be graded from a type easily understood and interpreted to artis- 
tic music requiring a rather mature grasp of form and structure and emo- 
tional content, 

The study, each term, of some standard choral work, leading up to pub- 
lic performances by a combined chorus from the several high schools, as- 
sisted by professional soloists, and accompanied by an orchestra, is one of 
the most excellent means of stimulating interest in the music work of the 
schools and of raising the musical standards of the community. 

The teaching of the special branches advocated could be handled much 
as is the regular recitation work in other school branches. Classes of 
twenty-five to thirty could be taken care of at one time. 

In the work of appreciation, the phonograph and player piano are valu- 
able accessories. 


MISSOURI PARENT-TEACHER DEPARTMENT. 


Chairman, Mrs. J. B. McBride, Springfield. 

Secretary, Mrs. M. J. Hale, Monett. 

Thursday Afternoon, November 16, 1916. 

The annual meeting of the Parent-Teacher Department of the State 
Teachers’ Association was held in the Gymnasium of Central High School, 
November 16, 1916. 

The Chairman, Mrs. J. B. McBride, called the meeting to order at 2:15 
p. m. In the absence of the Secretary the minutes of the previous meeting 
were omitted and Mrs. Charles M. McDaris was asked to act as Secretary 
Pro Tem. The Chairman then appointed a Nominating Committee for offi- 
cers to be elected for the coming year: Prof. George Melcher, Mrs. J. G. 
Nugent and Miss Lydia D. Montgomery, this Committee to report at the close 
of the regular program. 

Mrs. E. R. Weeks of kansas City was the first speaker and addressed 
the meeting on “Some of the Aims of the National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations.” The most important “aim” given was “A 
Parent-Teacher Association in connection with every school in the state and 
the United States.” 

Mrs. W. H. Jobe, Kansas City, in her address on “What the Missouri 
Branch of the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions is Doing for the Department” said, ‘“‘We find out what the teachers 
ere trying to do and then co-operate.” 
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Dr. M. V. O’Shea, Frofessor of Education, University of Wisconsin, was 
the next speaker and in his address on “New Times Bring New Probiems,” 
he alluded to the Motion Picture as the “most stimulating to the blase at- 
titude,” and a problem that must be solved by having motion picture lan- 
terns in every school. The modern dance was denounced by Dr. U’Snhea, and 
given as anotler serious probiem of the times. Another problem that the 
present day educators have to tace is the fact that most honors are taken 
by girls, even in institutions where men preaominate, and he gave as a so- 
lution for this a dillerent torm of education for boys and girls and the elimi- 
nation of co-eaucation. 

“The Moral Kifect of the Parent-Teacher Association on the School’ was 
the subject. of an address given by Miss Lydia Montgomery, Principal Sum- 
mit School, Sedalia. She said, “Ine home is the central educational agency 
and the school is only supplemental, hence, any torce which brings home 
and school into closer relations works for the good of the child.” 

In the absence of Supt. Ben Blewett, Prof. George Melcher lead in the 
round table discussion, “How Can We Make the Parent-Teacher Association 
of Most Value to the School?” Prot. Melcher said that one of the* best 
methods was to teach the youth of our country how to use its. leisure time, 
and that the High School boys of Kansas City had carried the prohibition 
issue by co-operating with the Parent-Teacher Associations. 

Prin. Wm. C. Gunnerson, Dozier School, St. Louis, said “The Parent- 
Teacher Association can be of most value by creating and maintaining mu- 
tual respect, community for school and school for community.” 

Mrs. Gertrude Edmundson, Kansas City, said, “The Parent-Teacher De- 
partment may be of greatest help or greatest hindrance.” Care in the selec- 
tion of officers of the P. T. A., avoiding those who feel that they are to di- 
dect the school, was her advice. 

Supt. F. H. Barbee, Nevada, sought the aid of the P. T. A. in getting a 
new constitution that would make Missouri take first rank in an educational 
way. 

Supt. S. M. Wood, Carthage, said the Parent-Teacher Association in 
his district had helped to carry the bond issue and were now working for 
the school nurse. 

Supt. W. E. Smith, Walnut Grove, spoke of the Vacation Club and Ly- 
ceum Course promoted by the P. T. A. and taking the place of Motion Pict- 
ure show. Their boys also paraded and helped win prohibition. 

Prof. Burnside, Huntsville, told the P. T. A. as new in Randolph county, 
but said they were expecting great results and were so sure that it would 
benefit the child, the home and the school that they had organized with 200 
charter members. 

Discussion was then closed and the report of the Nominating Committee 
was called for. Mr. Melcher submitted the names of Mrs. W. H. Jobe, of 
Kansas City, for Chairman of the Parent-Teacher Department, and Mrs. A. 
P. Travers, of Sedalia, for Secretary. Mrs. E. R. Weeks moved that the 
report of the Committee be accepted and Mrs. Jobe and Mrs. Travers elect- 
ed; seconded by Mrs. Harkness; carried. 

Mrs. Nugent moved that the meeting adjourn; seconded; carried. 

MRS. J. B. McBRIDE, Chairman, Springfield. 

(Mrs. Chas. M.) MAUDE G. McDARIS, Secretary Pro Tem, St. Louis. 


NEW TIMES BRING NEW PROBLEMS. 


By M. V. O’Shea, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


American life is drifting rapidly toward cities. Within a few years the 
center of population has shifted from the country to the city. Our present- 
day problems in training children have to do largely, though not wholly, 
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with urban conditions. As a rule people overlook the fact that the ma- 
jority of American children do not now have the freedom or the opportu- 
nities of country life, and many of the problems of modern education relate 
to the need of finding ways and means for children to develop normally 
under urban conditions. 

The city over-stimulates the young. Also it encourages distraction. 
Children are losing the power to concentrate upon difficult tasks. There is 
so much excitement in the city that the typical child has hardly any time 
for continuous thought or work. And further, this excitement is irritating 
to the nervous system. Children are more “nervous” than they were form- 
erly when they lived under quieter conditions. 

The young who are going the pace in modern life become blase early. 
They pooh-pooh at serious things. They caricature the teacher and scoff at 
the work of the school. The moving picture show, the vaudeville perform- 
ance, the excess of party life, the general use of automobiles,—all these 
things tend to rob children of their stability, simplicity, docility, teachable- 
ness. 

There are movements in American life designed to offset the corrupting 
influences of city life. If we could have a sufficient number of properly con- 
ducted public playgrounds and gymnasiums, so that the young could be kept 
away from the excitements and distractions of the city we would be able to 
keep them from coming to a head too early. We must bend every effort to 
this task. In older countries where this problem was not solved degen- 
eration set in early, and some of them are in the last stages of decay. Some 
of these countries are now in a desperate condition because the young 
ripen up too early, and they are unstable in body, mind, and morals. 

In order to develop and retain virility and stability in the young we 
must keep them growing in body and mind for a long period. This means 
that they must not be over-stimulated, and that instead of finding amuse- 
ments on the street, in the vaudeville theatre, and the like, they must spend 
their time out-of-doors when they are not in school, or engaged in whole- 
some games and plays, and a reasonable amount of manual work. 

There are problems in the country too. There is not thought enough 
taken of the needs of the young. Life is too much of a dull routine there. 
The greatest defect is in rural education. The city has gone beyond the 
country in making educational work attractive, vital, and effective for the 
young. School buildings in the city are much more suitable and hygienic 
than they are in the country. Country education is falling to the rear, with 
the result that no young person will stay in the country if he can getaway 
from it. If he does remain there and has no facilities except those provided 
in an ungraded rural school, he will not keep in touch with present-day life. 
The solution of this problem lies in the development of graded schools with 
hygienic buildings and up-to-date curriculum. Rural teachers should have 
as fine intellectual and personal qualities as teachers in the city. Unless 
we can correct the defects of rural life and education the gulf between the 
country and the city will become constantly broader. 

The problems of modern education, whether urban or rural, are com- 
munity problems. They cannot be solved unless people co-operate. We 
have become a gregarious people. No one family can solve its problems 
alone. There must be community organization for purposes of resisting evils 
that threaten the intellectual and moral health of the young. And further, 
it seems to be the case that with increasing urban life resistance to hard 
experiences and disease decreases. All people, and especially the young, be- 
come more sensitive to shock or exposure or fatigue. For this reason every 
community must give special attention to community hygiene in order to 
prevent infectious diseases of every sort. There needs to be the strictest 
supervision of every article of food consumed by the young, of the sanita- 
tion of school buildings, of the purity of water and the elimina- 
tion of dust which is a disease carrier. Special pains must be taken to de- 
tect physical defects early, those which handicap the child, and especially 
those which waste his energies, such as eye defects, adenoid tissue, enlarged 
tonsils, and the like. In older countries in which community hygiene has 
not received particular attention, the health of the people is at a low ebb. 
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There are tens of thousands of degenerate children in many of the cities of 
the Old World. There are also many more or less degenerate children in 
the congested centers of our Own American cities. 

On account of the nervous tension of modern urban life the young, as 
well as the old, indulge in artificial stimulants. Tea, coffee and other stimu- 
lants are consumed in immense quantities’ by the young in America. This is 
a serious menace to the stability of youth. No young person can use an ar- 
tificial stimulant habitually without paying a heavy penalty in impaired 
ethciency of body and mind. The consumption of sweets by the young has 
increased enormously in American life, and investigation has apparently 
shown that a considerable part of the energy of the young is lost through 
the excessive use of candy. Unassimilated sugar is an irritant in the or- 
ganism, and it overtaxes the eliminative organs. Consequently the vitality 
of the organism is lowered, and body and mind suffer. Hergic action is nec- 
essary in order to bring the young back to a simple regime physically. 
Hard, bulky, and rather coarse foods need to be substituted for much of the 
super-refined, mushy, and saccarine foods which are so largely consumed 
now. 

The new times threaten mental and physical stability. The problems 
can be solved only by community organization and co-operation in which 
the aim will be to preserve in the young docility, and simplicity in the intel- 
lectual, emotional, and physical life. 


THE MORAL EFFECT OF A PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION UPON 
THE SCHOOL. 


By Lydia D. Montgomery, Sedalia. 


We wish to consider the moral effect of a Parent-Teachers’ Association 
upon the school. To do this, we must know the conditions of the school 
before this organization sprang into existence. Then we must consider three 
questions. What are the school conditions to-day? What were they form- 
erly? Has the Parent-Teachers’ organization improved the conditions of the 
school? 

Let us take a hasty retrospect of things? A whole geological cycle of 
progressive civilization seems to have intervened in the relations of parents 
and teachers since the advent of Parent-Teachers’ Associations in the 
Schools. Not many years ago, the presence of a parent at school, was a 
very ready indication that his child had gotten into trouble, and the parent 
had come to “thrash it out” with the teacher. Happily for teacher, parent, 
and child that day is relegated to the “dark ages,” and in almost every school 
the presence of visiting parents is now a part of the daily program. 

It may be the parent is there to observe the work of his child in the 
school room, to note how he measures up in mentality to other children in 
his class; it may be is there to become acquainted with the teacher; or it 
may be he is there planning how he may help the other children in the 
school. The really good parents of today is the one whose heart is large 
enough to embrace not only the welfare of his own, but that of other peo- 
ple’s children as well. 

When we consider that the home is, and always has been, the founda- 
tion of civilization we must realize that the most important task of state, 
church, and society, is in the care, development and education of children, 
who are to make the state, church, and society of tomorrow. We all know 
this can be most successfully carried on by the home working in closest 
harmony with the school. The school is the state’s most important agent in 
this education, but can succeed in its work only in so far as it is an inte- 
gral and vital part of the life of the community. It can be, made so, and 
is being made so by the Parent-Teachers’ Meetings of our country. 

However, we have a tendency to forget that the school is only a supple- 
mental, Educational Agency, one that for all the people has come into exis- 
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tence only in recent years; but the home remains the central educational 
agency, the one that deals with the little child first, that deals with him 
most, that has him after he has left school. The child’s training during the 
first six years of his life has much to do with his attitude toward the 
school, and his later efficiency and success. Hence, any force which brings 
home and school into closer relations works for the good of the child. 

Children who are not taught obedience in the home are likely to be dis- 
obedient at school, and the parent can be a great help to the school, by be- 
ginning very early in the child’s life to teach him the important lesson of 
obedience. Truthfulness is another of these virtues. Many parents judge 
the teacher by the tales carried home from school, or condemn her because 
their children do not receive high grades. These tales are not so numerous 
where there is a Parent-Teachers’ Meeting. These meetings are usually held 
the Friday after the grade cards are sent home. Then Johnnie’s parents 
and his teacher talk candidly and freely about his best interests, and make 
a careful study of his peculiarities, nature and needs. They arrive at con- 
clusions which are valuable to the home, school and to Johnnie. 

The home must be held responsible for upholding the dignity and au- 
thority of the school and co-operate with the school in all possible ways. 
This co-operation is not a favor rendered to the school. It is a high privi- 
lege and a duty which every parent owes his own child and which he owes 
himself. I am sure that we all agree that the home and the school are the 
two great agencies in education. Then I would like to raise these questions. 
Are not their aims most identical? Can either work effectively in ignor- 
ance of the other? Some problems belong to the home, while others belong 
to the school. These are brought out in a forcible way in these meetings. 
lf the teachers and parents can work out the solution concerning a boy led 
away by evil associates, that same solution, in a general way, may help fifty 
more parents. I know no one here will question the importance of morality 
for the individual or society. For the individual the virtures are a means 
of self-preservation and of the highest possible self-development. For so- 
ciety the same thing is true. Society could not exist without justice, truth, 
honesty and industry. They are necessary conditions, not only of the well- 
being of society, but of its being at all. Many topics that should be dis- 
cussed with profit at a Parent-Teachers’ Association present themselves to 
mind; namely the common courtesies of society, promptness, politeness, kind- 
ness, reverence, the treatment of animals, the treatment of plants, obedience, 
helpfulness, cheerfulness, belavior in society, on the street and in public as- 
semblies, how truthfulness and honesty may be inculcated in the home and 
at school, influence of good bvoks in moulding character, what are the dan- 
gers that menace boys and girls who are permitted to be on the streets after 
dark, the home study problem— (1) Mother’s point of view; (2) Teacher’s 
point of view. If time would permit I could name many more topics which 
would be worthy of discussion at these gatherings. 

There are two things necessary for the successful co-operation of parent 
and teacher. They are interest and energy. Loving willingness on the part 
of both, wishing to do each his real duty, having no fear one of the other, 
never passing a false judgment, one upon the other, but always holding in 
mind the Golden Rule and then obeying it. With such principles exercised, 
a complete understanding can be reached and excellent results in child 
training and child teaching obtained. With this problem solved, the teacher 
has removed from her pathway the largest stumbling block which will ever 
confront her. 

As I see the good accomplished by the monthly Parent-Teachers’ As- 
sociation in our school I am reminded there is no limit to its far-reaching, 
practical, and beneficial results. It is inspirational, and up-lifting. The 
lectures were received‘from time to time are indeed a blessing to the com- 
munity. 

As I think of the many ways parents and teachers should work together 
for the welfare of the child, and how susceptible the child is to his sur- 
roundings I Wish to give in conclusion that little poem entitled, “The Plas- 


tic Clay.” 
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“I took a piece of plastic clay 
And idly fashioned it one day, 

And as my fingers pressed it still, 
It moved and yielded to my will. 


“I came again when days were past 
The bit of clay was hard at last, 

The form I gave it still it bore 
And I could change that form no more. 

“IT took a piece of living clay 
And gently formed it day by day 

And moulded with my power and art 

A young child’s soft and yielding heart. 


“I came again when years were gone,— 
'* was a man I looked upon; 

He still that early impress wore, 
And I could change him never more.” 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


Chairman, E. B. Yates, Liberty. 

Vice-Chairman, Joseph Herring, St. Charles. 

Secretary, J. A. Crookshank, Excelsior Springs. 

The Department of Secondary Schools met in regular session November 
16, 1916, in room 112-114 of the Central High School, St. Louis. 

In the absence of Chairman E. B. Yates, Vice-chairman Joseph Herring 
acted as chairman. 

Dr. J. D. Elliff discussed “What Should Constitute a High School Unit” 
in a very interesting manner, many points were brought out that were in- 
teresting and valuable to principals and superintendents. A lively discus- 
sion followed, which brought out many good points. 

G. W. Diemer read a paper on “How to Utilize School Activities for the 
Motivation of Class-room Work in the High School.” The paper was inter- 
esting to every one present. Many examples were given to illustrate the 
points. These examples were taken from work which has been done in the 
Excelsior Springs High School. A short discussion followed by different 
members present. 

Dr. Abner Jones next discussed “How Positive and Negative Credits May 
Be Made of Material Advantage to the High School Student.” Dr. Jones 
showed that many poor students made the same credit as excellent, hard- 
working students do. This, he says, is not just, and should not be permit- 
ted. A discussion followed in which great interest was displayed. 

Supt. A. R. Coburn of Chillicothe read a paper on “How a Uniform 
Standard of Grading May be Obtained for the High Schools of Missouri.” 
The use of positive and negative credits was discussed in this connection, 
also, a good record system as one way to solve the difficulty. A geod dis- 
cusion also followed this paper. 

The following officers were elected for the year 1917: Chairman, E. J. 
Harman, Moberly; Vice-Chairman, Miss Martha Letts, Sedalia; Secretary, 
Earl J. VanHorne, Sikeston. 

The meeting adjourned. 

JOSEPH HERRING, Vice-Chairman, St. Charles. 

J. A. CROOKSHANK, Secretary, Excelsior Springs. 
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HOW UTILIZE THE SCHOOL ACTIVITIES TO MOTIVATE THE CLASS- 
ROOM WORK IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


By Supt. G. W. Diemer, Excelsior Springs. 


“How motivate high school work?” is a question which the best of edu- 
cators have had difficulty in answering in actual practice. To motivate the 
work for the interest of the student who seeks truth for truth’s sake and 
feels a real or imagined need for each subject that he studies, requires no 
effort on the part of the teacher and school—the most formal plan of pre- 
sentation will supply the motive in such a case. But, to the fifty per cent 
who go to school because “Pa” and “Ma” want them to and see no real 
need for any subject in the curriculum; or the student who sees value in 
some elective, such as typewriting or bookkeeping, but none for required 
subjects as algebra, English and history—how connect these subjects to his 
every day thinking and living so that he will see some use in them in the 
present and future: “there’s the rub.” 

One means of motivating the class. room work for the high school stu- 
dent is through the school activities. It is my task to briefily state how 
school activities can be utilized to motivate the regular classroom work of 
the high school. Under the head of school activities, I am including school 
athletics, literary, debating and various other clubs, the school annual, 
journalism and the assembly exercises. I am taking as a premise that all 
these activities are of direct value to the student, both individually and col- 
lectively. From my own experience and the experience of other school men, 
from whose ideas I have borrowed freely, I am convinced that all these ac- 
tivities are not only recognized as of direct value to the student, but if prop- 
erly handled, of indirect value from added motive which they can be made 
to put into the classroom work in the various subjects. 

Athletics are used first as motives to better work through the setting 
of scholarship standards in order to participate; second, they serve to create 
enthusiasm among the student body of the school; third, athletics afford ex- 
cellent subjects for themes, discussions, debates, etc., in English classes; 
fourth, athletics illustrate the necessity of training and the importance of 
team work. 

The club work of the schools should be centered about the various de- 
partments. To that end, the clubs should not, for the most part, be termed 
“literary societies.” The History Club, German Club. Drama Study Club, 
Science Club, Rural Sociology Club, Debating Club, Choral Club, ete., are 
better ways to designate the various literary organizations. Allow the stu- 
dent to choose the club in which he will work. Arrange programs of live 
interest. The History Club program, for instance, should include some of 
the interesting stories of history, unusual facts of importance, an occa- 
sional character study, historical dramatization of plays, etc. 

The Science Club should go on excursions, collect interesting specimens 
and place them on exhibit, study topics of scientific interest’ that appeal to 
the students, etc. 

The Debating Club should study and discuss important public questions 
such, for example as, Woman Suffrage, Minimum Wage, City Manager Plan 
of Government, etc. 

The result of the work of all these clubs should be to stimulate greater 
interest among all the students of the school in the particular field of know- 
ledge in which the club is working. 

The field of high school journalism offers an unusually fruitful field for 
securing some really practical, worth-while results in written composition. 
Where possible, a class in Journalism should be started and a school paper 
should be edited by them. Where this is not possible, the English depart- 
ment might edit the paper. Still another plan is to run school columns in 
the local papers and occasionally edit the local paper for one day or one 
week. In my own town, we not only run the school column, but occaston- 
ally arrange with one of the papers to publish a school edition, the English 
department furnishing the material. 
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The high school annual is also a splendid opportunity for motivated 
English work. The business management of the annual furnishes excellent 
opportunity for commercial and mathematics teachers to give practical busi- 
ness training and secure some real problems for solution. e 

The assembly offers opportunity to each department of the school for 
motivation. Talks by ministers, busine§s and professional men, any one 
who has a message of value to the student are valuable for motivation pur- 
poses. The importance of each subject in the curriculum should be dis- 
cussed at least once in assembly each school year. Aside from the plan 
just suggested, each department should each year demonstrate in assembly 
that for which the department stands. This may be done as was done in 
Excelsior Springs last year, in connection with the spring festival, each de- 
partment symbolizing itself in some manner. 

In conclusion, the live high school is the one in which the work is mo- 
tivated to the greatest degree. “How utilize. school activities to motivate 
classroom work?” I have attempted to lighten the pathway by a few sug- 
gestions. My parting word would be—given a school which has well direct- 
ed school activities, with teachers in full accord and helpful sympathy with 
the students; and motivation of classroom work must result. 


DEPARTMENT OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH. 


President, Roy Ivan Johnson, Kansas City. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Amanda Beaumont, St. Joseph. 

Thursday Afternoon, November 16th. 

On account of the absence of President Johnson, the meeting was called 
to order by Mr. V. C. Coulter, acting as chairman. In the absence of Miss 
Beaumont, Miss Dorothy Kaucher was chosen acting secretary. 

The minutes of the preceding meeting were read and approved. The 
treasurer’s report was read and approved. 

It was moved and seconded that this body adopt the resolutions submit- 
ted by Mr. Coulter regarding the requirements for oral English in the high 
school. Carried. These resolutions were to the effect that: 

One hour a week be devoted to oral English. 

All schools of Missouri introduce training in oral English into their 
prescribed English courses. 

Special training in oral English should be a requirement for certificates 
of teachers. 

Report by Mr. Dewey regarding answers to questionaire sent to Mis- 
souri English teachers. — 

It was moved, seconded and carried that dues be paid to the National 
Council. 

Mr. Coulter urged that the English teachers of Missouri co-operate for 
efficiency. : 

Officers were nominated for the ensuing year. The following officers 
were elected: Chairman, V. C. Coulter, Warrensburg; Secretary, Dorothy 
Kaucher, St. Joseph. 

Musical program by Victor Company to illustrate correlation between 
English and music. 

Motion for adjournment. The meeting adjourned. 

V. C. COULTER. Acting Chairman, Warrensburg. 
DOROTHY KAUCHER, Acting Secretary, St. Joseph. 
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REPORT OF THE MEETING OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACH- 
ERS OF ENGLISH. (SYNOPSIS) 


V. C. Coulter, Normal School, Warrensburg. 


The fifth annual meeting of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, held at Chicago, November 25, 26 and 27, 1915, was the most stimulat- 
ing meeting ever held by that vigorous organization. At least three of the 
topics discussed were of special interest to your representative. 

In the first place, a vigorous campaign was started for better speech in 
America. Many classes of people are interested and there is general con- 
viction that a riation-wide movement is needed. Teachers, singers, physi- 
cians, dentists, actors, preachers, readers,—all are interested. The Council 
Committee plans to unify the efforts of all these classes. Every school is 
urged to take up the work. Its importance is too obvious to need com- 
ment, and it seems that it is within the province of every Missouri school 
to enlist all possible forces in its community to train the coming genera- 
tion in at least this one element of refinement and pleasure. 

The second matter of interest to Missouri teachers is the general de- 
mand for better English equipment. There was a display of library equip- 
ment which interested many teachers. Perhaps fifty per cent of the time 
in the usual high school English course is a dead loss because there is no 
adequate equipment. It has not yet been possible to standardize such 
equipment, but school authorities are awakening to its value. A few text- 
books supplemented by a set of “classics” cannot be expected to give the 
student an idea of the beauty and value of literature. Every high school 
which seeks approval as a first-class high school should have a library room 
with a liberal supply of standard literature of the world, with a few of the 
best books of the present, with filing cases for clippings, with magazines, 
sets of lantern slides, pictures of places and men, the necessary reference 
books, etc. The Council Committee on Equipment hopes soon to issue a 
list of equipment of this nature so that teachers may have no difficulty in 
finding it. That list will possibly be issued in a bulletin of the National 
Bureau of Education. 

The Shakespeare Tercentenary was discussed at the meeting and many 
schools reported elaborate plans for its celebration. Mr. Frank Lascelles, 
who was master of the great Oxford Historical Pageant in 1907, was at one 
of the sessions and gave some account of his work and urged that America 
give a fitting celebration to the memory of the greatest of English writers. 
Those of us who saw the Oxford Pageant cannot doubt the educational 
value of these celebrations. It is to be hoped that the schools will soon be- 
gin to lay plans for a great historical pageant in celebration of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the admission of Missouri to the Union. 

This annual meeting of the teachers of English might well attract more 
attention among Missouri teachers. More of us ought to attend the meet- 
ings when they are held in Chicago, and more would benefit by taking the 
“English Jourral.” Many other states show much more interest in these 
matters than does Missouri and it would do us good to get some of their 


enthusiasm. 


DEPARTMENT OF TEACHERS OF HISTORY AND GOVERN. 
MENT. 


President, E. C. Griffith, Liberty. 

Vice-President, Miss Calla Varner, St. Joseph. 

Secretary, J. E. Wrench, Columbia. 

In the absence of Prof. Griffith, the president, the meeting was called 
to order by Prof. R. S. Douglass of Cape Girardeau. 
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The first paper in the discussion of the Development and Retention of 
Interest in History in the High School was by Miss Wilkes of Moberly. She 
dealt with History as a Series of Problems and showed how History was 
of itself a series of problems and then proceeded to give a demonstration 
of the application of the problem method to the teaching of history. 

Owing to the absence of Mr. Stephens his paper was not read. 

Mr. Little in his discussion of “History and the Community,” discussed 
the place of local History in the school curriculum together with its value, 
citing various authorities to prove its importance in the High School course. 
After pointing out some of the difficulties he gave a brief account of the 
means and methods of utilizing it. He closed with a plea for a larger use 
of local history pointing out the significance in connection with the ap- 
proaching centennial celebration. 

Mr. Thudium’s paper on “Current Events and History” was devoted 
mainly to a discussion of the value of current events in keeping alive in- 
terest in history for the ordinary student. 

The discussion was led by Prof. W. H. Lewis, of St. Joseph, assisted 
by a number of other teachers. 

The second session opened with the business meeting. 

The Secretary then reported the desirability of trying to arrange for 
history programs at each of the district conventions of teachers and men- 
tioned the beginning of such a movement at the Cape Girardeau meeting 
in the previous month. 

This report was followed by the election of officers for the ensuing 
year: President, Mr. R. V. Harmon, Westport H. S., Kansas City; Vice- 
President, Supt. E. D. Lee, Sikeston; Secretary-Treasurer, J. E. Wrench, 
Columbia. 

Supt. A. S. Hill of Shelbyville then read a long and carefully prepared 
paper on “Three Year History Curriculum.” After enumerating the various 
factors which had brought about a change of point of view in history in the 
last few years, he gave some statistics gathered from the questionnaire con- 
cerning the division of European History into two year periods. Sixty per 
cent of those replying would place the division of the two years of Euro- 
pean History between 1450 and 1648, twenty-six per cent favoring 1492, and 
24 per cent favoring 1648, the remainder scattering. Sixty per cent would 
devote from twenty-five to thirty-five per cent of the course to English His- 
tory. 

Prof. H. R. Tucker of McKinley H. S., St. Louls, then spoke on “The 
Other Social Sciences and History.” After discussing the general purpose of 
education and pointing out that it was necessary in teaching History to 
have a social concept and strive for social efficiency rather than teach his- 
tory for history’s sake. It is necessary to vocationalize the subjects we 
already have. We must also have information before the formation of our 
ideas and ideals and then a reformation of our principles. 

The social science with this purpose in view must be organized as fol- 
lows: The length of time to devote to it is preferably three years, rather 
than four, in view of other important subjects in the curriculum. 

One year ought to be devoted to general work not, as of old, dealing 
purely with the chronological, but considering the contributions of past 
times to present conditions and therefore with a greater emphasis on the 
modern period. The second year should be devoted to American History 
and the third to Civics and Economics or elementary Sociology. The His- 
tory course should be begun in the second year and only the last year’s 
work should be obligatory. There is a possibility of arranging for a gen- 
eral Social Science course in the first year of the High School. 

If the Social Science course is not possible in the school, then History 
should be taught from the civic, economic, or social, rather than from the 
chronological viewpoint. 

The results of such an arrangements would be of two general kinds. 
First would be the actual knowledge content of the institutions of modern 
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existence. Secondly would be created the attitude or point of view. Not 
only would the knowledge of the institutions, but the right attitude toward 
them, would be established and only then, can the teaching be productive 
of the highest type of citizenship. 

A very enthusiastic discussion was led by Supt. E. D. Lee, of Sikeston, 
in which nearly every one took part. 


Meeting adjourned until next year. 
J. E. WRENCH, Secretary, Columbia. 


DEPARTMENT OF TEACHERS OF MATHEMATICS AND 
SCIENCE. 


President, E. B. Street, Independence. 

Secretary, L. D. Ames, Columbia. 

Treasurer, A. J. Schwartz, St. Louis. 

Thursday afternoon, November 16, 1916. 

Meeting was called to order in room 228, Central High School. 

The following officers were elected for the year 1917: President, F. W. 
Urban, Warrensburg; Secretary, L. D. Ames, Columbia; Treasurer, A. J. 
Schwartz, St. Louis. 

No further business appearing, the meeting adjourned. 


Mathematics Division 

Vice-President, F. W. Urban, Warrensburg. 

Secretary, R. A. Wells, Parkville. 

Thursday afternoon, November 16, 1916. 

Meeting was called to order in room 228, Central High School building 
at 2:10, by Dr. Scarborough, Mr. Urban being ill. 

The following nominations were made for officers for the ensuing year: 
Vice-President, R. A. Wells, Parkville; Secretary, Miss Zoe Ferguson, St. 
Joseph. The officers were unanimously elected. 

The following program was carried out: 

Paper, “Should Mathematics in the High School be Elective?’ Charles 
Ammerman, McKinley High School, St. Louis. Discussed by Mr. Wilson, 
Soldan High School, St. Louis; Miss Ferguson, Central High School, St. 
Joseph; Mr. Jamison, Kirksville Normal School, and others. 

Paper, “The Content and Purpose of High School Arithmetic,’ Byron 
Cosby, Kirksville Normal School. Discussed by Supt. Beasley, Liberty. 

Paper, “What is Practical Mathematics? To What Extent Should High 
School Mathematics be Practical?” Miss Mary Drake, Carthage High School. 
Discussed by Mr. Wilson, Soldan High School, St. Louis; Miss Ferguson, 
Central High School, St. Joseph; Dr. Ames, Columbia; Dr. Scarborough, 
Warrensburg; Mr. Jamison, Kirksville; Dr. Withers, St. Louis, and others. 

The treasurer made his annual report, which was referred to an 
auditing committee consisting of Messrs. Ammerman, Cosby, and Wells. 

No further business appearing, the meeting adjourned. 

DR. SCARBOROUGH, Acting Vice-President, Warrensburg. 

R. A. WELLS, Secretary, Parkville. 


Science Division. 
Vice-President, J. E. Wildish, Kansas City. 


Secretary, Felix Rothschold, Kirksville. 
Thursday afternoon, November 16, 1916. 


Meeting was called to order in room 227, Central High School building 
at 2:10, by J. E. Wildish. 
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The following nominations were made for officers for the ensuing year> 
Vice-President, H. G. Parker, Liberty; Secretary, A. Harness, Cape Girar- 
deau. 

The following program was carried out: 


“Report of Science Committee on the Status of Science Teaching in the 
State of Missouri,” by J. E. Wildish, Polytechnic Institute, Kansas City. 

“Science Conditions as They Should be in the State,” by Dr. Herman 
Schlundt, Department of Chemistry, University of Missouri. 

“Two Years of Chemistry in the High School,” by Prin. R. W. Hibbert, 
Hannibal. 

“Physicas Teaching in High Schools,” by Dr. W. C. Morris, Department 
of Physics, Warrensburg. 

“Two Years of Physics in High Schools,” by Prof. L. A. Pinkey, North- 
east High School, Kansas City. 

“General Science Situation in Missouri,” by P. P. Callaway, High School 
Inspector, Jefferson City. . 

“Some Observations on General Science With a Sub-Freshman Class,” 
by Supt. J. H. Eckelberry, Tarkio. 

Round Table led by Prof. W. I. Oliver, Sweet Springs; Prof. W. C. Ur- 
ban, Cameron; Miss Hattie E. Reich, Springfield. 

“High School Agriculture,” Prof. John H. Gehrs, Department of Agri- 
culture, Warrensburg. 

Round table led by Prof. W. H. Burress, Bethany; Prof. J. O. Payne, 
Licking; Prof. H. L. Jones, Desloge; Prof. J. R. Jackson, Blairstown; Prof. 
Roy King, Palmyra. 

No further business appearing, the meeting adjourned. 

J. E. WILDISH, Vice-President, Kansas City. 

FELIX ROTHSCHILD, Secretary, Kirksville. 


TWO YEARS OF CHEMISTRY IN HIGH SCHOOL. 
By R. W. Hibbert, Hannibal. 


For two years, 1914-15 and 1915-16, the Hannibal high school gave a 
second year course in chemistry, namely qualitative analysis. The work 
was open only to graduates, who had had a year of general chemistry, and 
was accepted by the department of chemistry, University of Missouri, for 
from five to six hours, advanced standing. So much for an experiment, and 
it now remains to interpret its value. So there are many views we might 
take. For my part I will only try to present results and conclusions as 
they appear. 

THE NATURE OF THE WORK. “A system of Qualitative Chemical 
Analysis,” by James A. Gibson, assistant professor of analytical chemistry, 
University of Missouri, was used as a laboratory manual. Part II of 
Stiegleitz Qualitative Analysis as a class text. Regular assignments were 
given in the latter, class meeting once each week for formal recitation. 
Each laboratory period, four per week, was ninety minutes in length. The 
analysis was divided into the usual qualitative groups, with some little varia- 
tions. Lead, barium and strontium were included as a group precipitated as 
sulphates, after silver and mercurous ions were taken out as_ chlorides. 
The copper, tin, aluminum, zinc and magnesium groups were precipitated 
and treated in the usual manner. Each student was required to analyze a 
known solution for each group, and follow it by an unknown for the group, 
these solutions were were preceded by an unknown solution to test ability 
in group separation. Following these solutions are assigned eight unknown 
salts divided as follows: Three water soluable, composed of, one simple 
salt; one with two basic ions and one acid ion; and one with more than 
one basic ion, and more than one acid ion. The fourth salt being a simple 
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acid soluable, the fifth a complex acid soluable, the sixth a mixture of water 
and acid soluable. The seventh a fusible and the eighth an alloy, thus 
making a total of sixteen unknowns for the year’s work. 

ENROLLMENT was small because of the graduate restriction. 

QUALITY OF THE WORK was high. If we compute the class results 
on a percentage basis, using the total number of given ions found (in six- 
teen unknowns) as the numerator of our fraction, and the total number of 
ions given plus the number found which were not given, as the denomina- 
tor we find the average for both years to be 8.2%. 

INTEREST in this course has been manifested by such a large number 
of the high school students that I have concluded to recommend that juniors 
who are now required to take physics may substitute two years of chemistry. 

COST. Additional apparatus and chemicals could be added for a class 
of twelve or less for about fifty dollars (when prices of chemicals are 
normal) provided the school was equipped with a moderate amount of chemi- 
cal apparatus to begin with. When the school is able to bear the expense 
I advise a second year in chemistry to be divided between organic chem- 
istry and qualitative analysis, but time will not permit a discussion of this 
phase of the subject. 

AS A REVIEW of general chemistry I believe that qualitative analysis 
is without an equal. It also has great clinching power and serves also to 
point out a pupil's weak points, to himself, which .must be corrected be- 
fore a successful analysis can be accomplished. The pure mechanical side 
would be of no special value were it not interspersed with the recitation. 
Chemical equations, for each known group solution act as definitions for 
each addition of a reagent. When we stop to consider the following data 
from the last report of the state superintendent of public schools, we can 
not help but wonder why chemistry is not included in the curriculum of 
more of our high schools. Only three per cent of the pupils enrolled in Mis- 
souri high schools study chemistry. Of the 426 first, second and third class 
high schools only 63 teach chemistry. Nine of these schools are those of 
St. Louis and Kansas City, leaving 54 out state schools where the subject 
is presented to 1343 pupils. The report also tells us that these 54 schools 
have chemical apparatus valued at $18,647.00, or an average of about 
$308.25 per school. The average class shown by figures would include 25 
members. 

With a second year in chemistry interest in the subject can not fail to 
arise, because a student has a practical application to work toward, and 
this will strengthen his first year work. We might discuss to some length 
any of the points I have mentioned but time will not permit. If I cause 
you, however, to think seriously of the second year of chemistry, I have ac- 
complished the aim of this paper. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON GENERAL SCIENCE WITH A SUB-FRESH- 
MAN CLASS. 


By J. H. Eckelberry, Tarkio. 


As this paper is to be an account of an individual experience the pro- 
noun I may occur more often than good taste would otherwise permit. Since 
a unit in general science has been talked of in teachers’ associations, and 
discussed by bookmen as a possible field in which to pioneer with a text- 
book, and here and there conscientiously experimented with by a science 
teacher, the writer has been interested in the subject and has watched the 
development in these three quarters. Namely, in teachers’ discussions, in 
text-book making, and in school room use. 

The experience which is to be related came about in this way. The 
writer became dissatisfied with the science curriculum in his own high 
school. This curriculum consisted of four approved units, viz: physical 
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geography, agriculture, chemistry and physics. The specific cause of this 
dissatisfaction, was the fact that these specialized sciences did not touch 
nearly enough on all sides of students’ past experiences nor connect § in 
enough varieties of ways with their present and future experiences even if 
all four were pursued. Few students take'all four units. A wider experi- 
ence for those who do not was sought. Too each specialized science re- - 
quired its own definite line of procedure and built up no general scientific 
attitude toward the variety of experiences that one meets in every day life. 
My reason for putting the subject in an eighth grade or sub-freshman class 
was that I had some grave doubts myself and by conversation with them 
I learned that members of the State Department had still graver doubts as 
to whether a text had been written or a course of study sufficiently organ- 
ized in the subject to warrant giving it a unit’s credit in high sckool. Too, 
I felt, that there was need of some subject in the grades that would create 
the scientific attitude toward subject matter. I believed that to reserve such 
subjects for the high school delayed too long the forming of the habit of 
making a systematic attack on a problem up for solution. 

I planned to have the sub-freshman class an integral part of the high 
school and have departmental work done in this grade as in the others, of 
the high school. This would have put these eighth graders under a well 
trained and successful science teacher. My plans went awry. A large en- 
rollment in the high school the first morning made it necessary to abandon 
this plan and place the sub-freshman under an_ excellent eighth grade 
teacher but one who had neither experience nor training to fit her for this 
work. As the sport writers say, according to all dope, the teacher and class 
should have failed to score. Another change in plan was a single class 
period of thirty minutes per day instead of forty and eighty minute periods 
as had been planned. Too, the class was to have been heard in the science 
laboratory, with the apparatus at hand, for use. Now the apparatus for 
performing experiments had to be borrowed from the science laboratory and 
carried to the eighth grade room. I mention these untoward conditions to 
show that the results obtained were not due to work being done under es- 
pecially favorable circumstances. In fact the only favorable circumstance 
was that the text and subject were new to teacher and pupils. 

The subject proved to be interesting to the pupils and teacher, although 
protesting at first to teaching a subject that she realized neither her train- 
ing nor previous experience especially fitted her, came to enjoy the subject 
and is now an enthusiastic advocate of general science as an eighth grade 
subject. 

The text book used was Caldwell and Eikenberry’s. It was used chiefly 
as an outline for the work, much supplementing was done as the subject 
was carried through the year. Pupils performed few experiments. Most 
experiments were performed by the teacher as demonstrations before the 
class. No special equipment was purchased as the science laboratory 
already included all needed apparatus. 

The class was composed of twenty-two girls and twenty-one boys. The 
girls averaged higher in scholarship than the boys. However, there were 
some excellent pupils among the boys. Most of the poorer students ranked 
higher in science than in other subjects. There was but one failure in the 
class. In answer to the inquiry as to which were the better in the subject, 
boys or girls, the teacher replies that the girls were. She then adds many 
who were unusually poor in other subjects were very good in general 
science. 

Of the forty-three who were in the class thirty-three entered the fresh- 
man class in the same school. Of these a poll was taken recently in reply 
to the question, “Which of your eighth grade subjects last year did you en- 
joy most?” and the following result was obtained: Arithmetic three, gram- 
mar three, history six, no choice one, general science twenty. Seventeen of 
the thirty-three are taking a science as one of their freshman subjects and 
nine would have done so but for a conflict in their programs, or twenty- 
six out of the thirty-three would be studying a science now could they have 
had their choice. Of the ten unaccounted for, some were retained, some 
dropped out of school, and some are in school elsewhere. 
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Note books were kept that would do credit to a senior class. This I 
attribute to the fact that the work was not hurried or crowded. A page 
of one of these notebooks setting forth object, materials, procedure, and re- 
sult of an experiment or series of observations is an excellent illustration 
of definite, clear, logical thinking given equally clear and systematic ex- 
pression. 

The writer on a little outing came across an old, abandoned grist mill, 
the power for which had been furnished by a mill race. All that remained 
was the dry channel of the race and a part only of the water wheel. The 
writer reported the experience as an interesting one, being the nearest he 
ever came to seeing machinery so operated. A thirteen year old girl, mem- 
ber of this general science class, entered into the discussion that followed 
concerning the different forms of harnessing running water and _ talked 
glibly of over-shot, under-shot, and turbine water wheels. On being ques- 
tioned somewhat closely it was found that she understood what she was 
talking about. This is cited as an illustration of many incidents that went 
to show that the children understood and could apply what they had learned 
in the general science course. 

One further observation which I had hoped to make is as to what ex- 
tent such a course in sub-freshman year would have on the quality of work 
in the specialized sciences in high school. Accepting the superintendency 
of another school made it impossible for me to do so. 

In the matter of requirements as to specially prepared teacher, as to 
special apparatus equipment, and special library we fell far short in each 
as these are suggested in the Sixty Sixth Missouri Report of Public Schools 
or as they are laid down in the State Course of Study. As to the question 
of method we conformed very nearly to the second method suggested on 
page eighty-four of the same report, namely: pure text book work supple- 
mented by demonstrations by the teacher with an occasional assignment of 
references outside the text. The results I believe more nearly met those 
suggested in the aims of a course in general science as given on page 
eighty-two of the report mentioned than we had a right to expect from the 
conditions under which the course was given. That is, if we have in mind 
the rock-ribbed standardized requirements of a unit course in high school 
as being the only possible means of attaining the desired results. How- 
ever, this very freedom from the restraints of standardization made it pos- 
sible for the teacher and pupils to pursue the object for its own sake and 
not for the sake of a credit. It made possible a psychological presenta- 
tion of subject matter not always possible in your standardized, specialized 
high school unit in science. No was to the aims being reached. of the four 
mentioned in the report I would say that they were in the following order 
of completeness: “To develop a habit of making an inquiry before final 
judgment is made,” “To give general information for intelligent reading 
and conversation,” “To create an interest in the further study of the specia- 
lized sciences, and to provide an introduction to such courses,” “To develop 
interest in public utilities and community welfare.” The fact that the last 
very important aim was not so fully attained, I attribute to two things, lack 
of excursions for study and the age of the pupils who were too young to be 
greatly interested in such general questions. 

I wish to say in closing that I hope to be able to repeat the experi- 
ment and entertain a hope that general science as an eighth grade subject 
may get beyond the experimental stage. 


WHAT IS PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS AND TO WHAT EXTENT SHALL 
HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS BE PRACTICAL? 


By Mary Drake, Carthage. 


I. What is practical mathematics? 
1. Practical mathematics has a different meaning to the teacher from 
what it has to the pupil. 
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(a) Teacher should know that “mathematics is an ‘essential prere- 
quisite to courses in scientific agriculture, engineering, physics, 
chemistry, art (drawing, designing, architecture, modeling, life and 
still-life drawing, handicraft) pharmacy, dentistry, navigation, 
astronomy, naval and military engineering, domestic science, in- 
surance, forestry, commerce and admistration (use of graph and 
formula in reputable institutions) and railway administration, 
political economy, sociology, hygiene, sanitation and education.” 
(Report of the committee of mathematics teachers in Chicago and 
vicinity). Hence, mathematics, to be practical from the teacher’s 
point of view, must help more or less directly in any trade or pro- 
fession. 

(b) Must offer correlation with the other subjects of the curriculum. 

(c) Method of attacking a problem a very important point. School 
work should help directly to train the student to reasom concern- 
ing all things,—business, contact with other people, pleasure, re- 
ligion. Hence, mathematics to be practical must give the pupil the 
training in the ability to reason that he will need in solving life 
problems. 

(d) Practical mathematics will be a source of enjoyment to pupils,— 
should not have any smaller classes where it is not required than 
do the history, manual training, and language classes. 

(c) Practical mathematics is that kind that will constitute a desir- 
able subject matter for training in correct habits of study. 


2. From pupils’ point of view. 
(a) Practical mathematics is that kind that appeals to him as inter- 
esting, and 
(b) That appeals to him as utilitarian.—the two features that make 
mathematics practical to the student and that make him want to in- 
clude it in his course of study. 


To what extent shall mathematics be practical to the exclusion of the 
purely logical phase of the subject? 

1. Algebra. The two important points in algebra are the graph and the 
formula. Algebra is too often made by teachers a mechanical pro- 
cess,—canceling, transposing, etc. This is not an end in itself, but 
a means. Hence algebra should be taught in a more logical man- 
ner, thus making the subject more practical. 

2. Geometry. Pupils know nothing of geometry when beginning the 
work in high school. Teachers do not know this, or ignore it. They 
often hurry over the introductory work to get to the, to them, inter- 
esting part, the theorems. Geometry should be made less logical and 
more concrete,—this makes it more practical. 

(a) Superintendents and principals should see to it that geometry is 
taught in the grades, beginning with the fourth or fifth grade,—ele- 
mentary notions, of course. All high school mathematics teachers 
should advocate this. 

3. Text-books have a great influence -in determining to what extent 
mathematics shall be made practical. Too many schools use dry, 
formal texts—merely Euclid revised —and demand that all students 
shall take two years of mathematics. This is unfair and should be 
remedied. Newer, better texts should be secured. 

(New texts suggested: Myers & Atwood Elementary Algebra; Pel- 
mer & Taylor Geometry; Ernest R. Breslich’s first and second year 
courses for high school mathematics.) 
Ili. Organization. 

1. Unless mathematics is made more practical we should not demand 
that all students should be required to take any of it. 

2. If only one year is required and that one algebra, students may fin- 
ish high school without finding out’ what geometry really is,—many 
may have an aptitude for it and not know it. Thus one year of alge- 
bra, even when properly taught, does not solve the problem. 

3. A solution is to adopt correlated mathematics. First year, a text 
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dealing with fundamental principles on algebra, plane geometry and 
trigonometry, stress being on algebra; second year, same work car- 
ried on, some theorems in solid geometry introduced, stress being 
on plane geometry. Breslick’s texts excellent for this work. It is 
suggested that only one year be required of all students, as more 
would be unjust, and also unnecessary from the point of view of ac- 
quainting them with the nature of plane geometry and trigonometry, 
inasmuch as work in these subjects would be included in the first 
year course. 


THE TEACHING OF AGRICULTURE IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


By H. L. Jones, Desloge. 


I. Introduction. 


Approaches to the Subject—The subject may be approached from one 
or both of two diverse points of view,—from the side of the general social 
welfare, and from the side of the technical content of the course for the 
higher education in agriculture. I am, at present, most interested in the 
former. 


= 
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II. Aims of the Course. 


Knowledge.—One of the fundamental ends to be attained in teaching 
this subject is knowledge; and the process is complete only when the pupil 
has acquired the desired knowledge. His knowledge should have a utility of 
much wider range than the practical value of its facts in the work of life. The 
pupil is to be more than an artisan, more than a winner of bread or food, 
clothing, and shelter. Such knowledge can be taught only by occasioning the 
proper activities in the learner’s mind. In order to occasion these activities 
the instruction both in matter and method must be adapted to the capa- 
bility of the learner. In addition the teacher must have the ability to arouse 
and keep up the interest in the subject matter. Suffice it to say, however, 
that the more clearly and definitely the knowledge taught is known by the 
teacher, the more skillful and effective will be the teaching. 


Power.—The power to acquire knowledge is trained only by acquiring 
knowledge. The power and tendency of the mind to observe are in- 
creased by observing; to judge by judging. Here the school garden may be 
used to great advantage. Grain judging and live stock judging can be ac- 
quired in no other way than by practice in judging under proper direction. 
The subject of agriculture affords perhaps the greatest opportunity for the 
practical application of knowledge. These applications may be made in the 
school garden or on the farm of the rural students. 


Skill —Skill may be a quality of an action as well as the power that 
acts. The essential step, then, in teaching observation or experimental work 
is to lead the pupil to form correct ideals of what is to be done or pro- 
duced. We learn to do by doing under the inspiration and guidance of 
true ideals. 


Relate School to Community—Three years ago opinions were 
asked by the U. S. Bureau of Education regarding the attitude of the 
students and parents towards agricultural instruction, and I quote here a 
few of the answers. They are classified rather arbitrarily according to tbe 
degree of interest shown, with the most frequently recurring phrases indi- 
cated: 
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1. Pupils “enthusiastic,” “very much interested,” or “study popular,’ 24% 
2. Pupils “like it,” “pupils pleased with it,” “take kindly to it,” or 


“SELES O00G,” “GRVOTRERS.” “DEORNINR” oon ccccccincccsescccccceces 57% 
3. Attitude “fairly good,” “tolerant,” “no marked interest”............ 7% 
4. “Indifferent,” “backward,” “no interest’................ccecceceees 3% 
& “Unfavorable,” “peptic Ginliice BP nnn cw ccccccccccvcencvcesseses 1% 
CS ee De,” SN RN kivvncccwscesrdecondvsevcicctsenncens 1% 
S Se WOE, dinectseckeeksuddadenccdnseeakwa bowen ccdded ovlendoxes 1% 


Concerning the attitude of the parents the following answers were 
given: “Would not do without it;” “Watch the work closely;” “Regard the 
work as practical;”’ “Parents read the textbook.” This agricultural move- 
ment takes hold of the real problems of the people in the places where the 
people live. When the parents see that the school as an institution of the com- 
munity is doing something towards helping them solve the problems of 
every day life, they will assume a very friendly attitude towards the school, 
and they will encourage the instruction in this subject. 


Right Points of View—Farming comes to be a matter of in- 
telligence rather than of imitation when the reason for definite procedure 
and special applications are understood. Many of our best boys and girls 
have opportunities for securing independence, a small estate, a home, and 
the blessings of country life because they imagined that the calling .of the 
farmer is not worthy of them. Young people are today pursuing courses in 
agriculture and domestic science in our high schools and colleges with a 
definite purpose of returning to the farm and there following the calling of 
their fathers and mothers and contributing their mite in producing “bushels 
of happiness’ for the nurture and pleasure of their fellow men. 


III, Contents of the Course of Study. 


The general content of the subject covers a broad field and includes many 
divisions. Inaone year course there is great danger of including so much in 
the course that it will fail to teach anything well. It may fail to fix im- 
portant basic principles and’ may degenerate to a mere collection of agri- 
cultural facts, the scientific foundation and principles of which will be lit- 
tle understood. The effectveness of this study, as well as an other, depends 
more on the way in which it is organized and taught than on the particu- 
lar subject matter itself. 


Plant Studies—Specimens of the plants studied should be before the 
pupils. The pupils may collect many of these, and a splendid collection of 
seeds may be had from the U. S. Department of Agriculture for the asking. 
Plants should first be considered from the standpoint of food, cloth- 
ing, and profit. Quality of production will naturally follow, and to secure 
these ends, the nature, habits, structure, development, care and cultivation 
of plants, diseases and their treatment, pests and their eradication, etc., will 
necessarily have to be considered. Then may be taken up the study of plant 
physiology, heredity, environment, struggle for existence, entomology, pro- 
pagation by seeds, spores, root stocks, stolons or runners, suckers or root 
stalks, bulbs or corms, tubers, cuttings, grafts, layers, etc., etc. Conditions 
for plant growth, such as plant food, moisture, heat, light, may then be con- 
sidered. . 


Animal Studies.—Perhaps it will be well to begin the study of animals 
with an economic approach, Butter, eggs, milk, wool, meat, etc., may be 
considered as articles of food, clothing, and profit; after these, the animals 
producing these articles. The question of increasing the products of these 
animals will naturally arise. In connection with the study of the cow may 
be brought out, all the elementary principles of dairying. Stock judging 
with the proper guidance should be emphasized. The principal types and 
breeds of all our farm animals, as the cow, horse, swine, sheep, etc., should 
become familiar to the student. Care and improvement of these animals 
and our common fowls should be studied. 
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Farm Management and Machine Studies—Most families appreciate the 
necessity of good management as a condition of success. Plans for the 
house may be instituted, plans for the rotation of crops for the various 
fields determined and recorded, plots drawn of orchards, gardens, and yards; 
buildings and fences planned; the work of the year should be reviewed and 
failures noted, and the cause of such failures studied with a view of avoid- 
ing them in the future. In connection with the landscape gardening it is 
well to begin with the school yard. You will see the efforts of this in the 
improvement of some of the home laws before the work can be completed 
on the school yard or campus. Class trips to compare the different kinds 
of landscape gardening prove very interesting. 


The construction of machinery, the adjustment, and the relations of the 
various parts of the machine should be studied. It is possible, the boys 
should be permitted to take apart some machine, as the mower, and to 
set it up again. The importance of keeping machines well oiled when in 
use and well housed when not in use should be considered. 


Soil Studies—The study of soils may well be begun with simple soil 
fertility tests in the high school greenhouse, where there is one, or in the 
laboratory. Make a collection of various types or soils and fertilizers at or 
before the opening of school. Emphasis may well be placed on such phases 
of soil study as origin and formation of soils, composition, soil water, soil 
air, temperature, drainage, means and methods of tilling soils, fertilizers, 
organisms in the soils, etc. 


Conditions of Plant Growth.—The intimate relation that exists between 
plants and soils, moisture, temperature, light, fertility, and cultivation may 
be brought out. There being so many prerequisites to an understanding of 
these relations, they should be placed at the end of the course. 


IV. Equipment. 


Dood Text and Manual —wWe have no more than half a dozen texts that 
are to any reasonable degree for high school texts. The U. S. Bureau of 
Education found three years ago that 124 schools were using Goff and 
Mayne’s First Principles of Agriculture for a text; 69 were using Burkett, 
Stevens, and Hill’s Agriculture for Beginners; while only 290 were using 
Warren’s Elements of Agriculture. Recently two or three texts,—Waters’ 
and Benson and Betts’ four books have appeared and seem to be taking the 
lead in adoptions. 

Other than the outlines in a few texts we have “A Unit in Agriculture” 
by Elliff; “Laboratory Manual of Agriculture,” by Call and Schafer; “Prac- 
tical Lessons in Agriculture,” by Irvins and Merrill; “One Hundred Lessons 
in Agriculture,” by Gehrs and James; and “Laboratory Exercises in Prin- 
ciples of Agriculture,” by Hopt and Spafford. 


Library—The MacMillan Co., Orange, Judd and Co., Doubleday Page and Co., 
Ginn and Co., and Bobbs-Merrill and Co., publish most all the literature on the 
subject of agriculture. A few good ones, however, are scattered around 
among the various publishers. Every school should have a complete set of 
the Farmers’ Bulletins with duplicates of several of these, the Yearbooks 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, the B. P. I. Reports, the B. A. I. 
Reports, Books treating of the diseases of our common farm animals, and 
several books or publications that may be had for the asking directly from 
your congressman. All state reports and state publications, as well as those 
from other states may be had for the asking. 


School Garden.—If the school has no land available for the school gar- 
den, it should rent at least one half or two or three acres of land near the 
building for this purpose. Where it is absolutely impossible for the school 
to secure land convenient to access, the experiments may be carried out on 
the farm land of some of the students. A small greenhouse may be possible. 
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Vv. Teacher. 


(ieneral Training—Every teacher of high school agriculture should 
have a general education to begin with. Every agriculture teacher should 
have had a course in physics, chemistry, elementary geology or physical 
geography, botany, and zoology, or general biology, and some special courses 
in astronomy, horticulture, and animal husbandry. The teacher who has 
spent a part of his life on the farm will find that to be a valuable assist- 
ance to him. 

Special Training—The special training is gotten best in regular agri- 
cultural colleges. The normal schools are offering good courses in this new 
work. Most of the teachers taking agriculture in the normal schools take 
it in the short summer sessions. Those who intend to teach agriculture 
should study it with a view to acquiring the subject matter and gaining 
ability to impart the information necessary in connection with the course. 
The real teacher is the one who took his work in such a way that he is 
capable of practicing agriculture as well as teaching. 


VI. Methods of Presentation. 


Sequence of Seasons.—It seems best to begin the work in September 
with plants. Certain phases of plant growth need to be emphasized. Selec- 
tion of seeds and storage of grain and fruit should be considered; damaged 
fruit and grain may be examined and the methods of preventing such dam- 
age considered. When the plant materials have been exhausted, the study of 
animals may be begun. Their care, feeding and sheltering, the fundamen- 
tals of dairying, and the principles of poultry raising may be adjusted to the 
program. In the dull season of late winter farm management and machinery 
may be studied. In the time of freezing and thawing soils may be examined, 
and a little later, the conditions of plant growth will be interesting. 


Lecture.—The lecture method in high school is befraught with many 
dangers and difficulties. This is the method used almost exclusively by the 
colleges and universities, but if it is used any in the high school, it must be 
after the pupils have been trained to listen and to make notes. I think 
pupils should have some of such training before they leave high school. 
Then some lecture work may be given for them to apply what they have 
learned. Unless the instructor knows more than the book, and can save 
time, and has the ability to hold the proper attention of the class, he should 
never lecture. 


Informal Class Discussion.—The class period should be given to the as- 
signment, perhaps some review, free discussion of the lesson prepared, and 
then supplemented by the teacher in the way of lecture or discussion. After 
the discussion of the previous assigned lesson or along with it, the instruc- 
tor should supplement each topic as much as time will permit. 


Reports of Readings.—Occasionally it is a good thing to have different 
members of the class to give an oral report to the class on some special 
reference. Sometimes special or certain students take special interest in 
individual work of this knd and get more out of the course by so doing. 
All this has value. 


Laboratory Work.—The teacher should direct the laboratory work very 
carefully, but should be very careful not to take the originality away from 
the pupil. Whenever possible, the pupil should manipulate the apparatus 
alone. The experiments performed by high school pupils are intended to 
show the line of thought by which the proof is obtained. While it is out 
of the question to try to give an outline of the material that should be pre- 
sented in a laboratory course, suffice it to say that the subject should be 
presented largely from the laboratory side. I am sure that with the ap- 
paratus mentioned in the State Course of Study and some addition material 
that may be needed to meet local conditions, the industrious instructor can 
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perform about seventy-two experiments, and this is about the maximum 
number that most schools will try to perform in a one unit course. 

Field Work.—The amount of land for this purpose has been indicated 
above. The instructor should supervise the school garden or the farm ex- 
periments. If possible, he should visit them in the summer to see that 
they are carried out correctly. Reliance may be placed on the offering of 
prizes as incentives to good home work. The business men will usually as- 
sist in giving prizes. After all, the best place to teach agriculture is on the 
farm, for there where many of the boys and girls will spend their lives. 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICS. 


Chairman, Walter Miller, Columbia. 
Vice-Chairman, S. A. Jeffers, Fayette. 
Secretary, Miss Gertrude Liggett, Kansas City. 


The meeting was called to order shortly after two o’clock by Prof. Shaw, 
of Kansas City, who stated that the chairman of the department, Prof. Mil- 
ler, of Columbia, was unavoidably absent. 


The following nominating committee was appointed by the chair: Prof. 
Throop, Washington University, St. Louis; Miss Adams, Kansas City, and 
Mr. Denny, St. Joseph. 

The discussion of the subject for the afternoon, “What is the matter 
with Latin in the High Schools?” was opened by a short paper by Prof. 
Charters, read by Prof. Throop. This was followed by short talks by Prof. 
Phillips, of Warrensburg, and Principal Graves of the Kansas City Manual 
Training High School. A general discussion followed, participated in by 
Prof. Shipley, Prof. Throop, and others. 


The second part of the afternoon’s program was an illustrated lecture, 
“Little Journeys From Rome,” by Prof. Armstrong, of Drury College. 

The Nominating Committee made the following report which was ac- 
cepted: Chairman, F. C. Shaw, Kansas City; Vice-Chairman, Miss T. Jen- 
nie Green, Kirksville; Secretary, J. E. Hollingsworth, Marshall. 

No further business appearing, the meeting adjourned. 

F. C. SHAW, Acting Chairman, Kansas City. 


WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH LATIN IN THE HIGH SCHOOL? 
By W. W. Charters, Columbia. 


(Synopsis of an address delivered before the department of clas- 
sics of the Missouri State Teachers’ Association, on November 16, 1916). 


I sincerely regret that a misunderstanding has occurred to keep me 
from being present in person to speak on the subject, “What is the matter 
with Latin in the High School?” 

In this connection I wish to make four points: 

(1) Latin will not remain in the high school if the content of Latin is 
not of interest to adolescents. Julius Caesar describes some military cam- 
paigns and Cicero delivers orations concerning political problems in Rome. 
Neither of these is of much intrinsic interest to adolescents. 

Unfortunately, when any attempt is made to put an-interesting content 
into Latin, other than what may be found in the classics, the innovation is 
met with ridicule by Latin scholars. Unless this attitude changes, Latin 
must go. 
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(2) It is proved that Latin is an aid to the artistic use of English. It 
follows that those students who are interested in English will study Latin 
provided they see that the study of Latin will help them in their study of 
the vernacular. However, no widespread or systematic attempt to develop 
methods of teaching Latin which would make it of technical value for the 
mastery of English is apparent in the high schools of the United States. 
Because of this, the student who might’ study Latin because it ministers to 
his interest in English is not shown its use and hence will not be inclined 
to study it except under compulsion. 

(3) It is claimed that Latin reveals an ancient civilization which is 
worthy of study. However, the high schools are unacquainted with the 
technic for bringing the adolescents into touch with this ancient civiliza- 
tion. Here again the idea is accepted, but the technic of making this idea 
effective has not been worked out. 

(4) The most serious difficulty in the Latin situation is the undue re- 
liance placed in formal discipline by teachers of Latin. This has acted as 
a soporific so that now with formal discipline somewhat discredited, the 
rank and file of Latin teachers find themselves without a technic for mak- 
ing the subject have an interesting content, for making it useful in English 
or for an appreciation of a bygone civilization. 

When to these shortcomings is added an unfortunate reluctance to use 
any modern subject matter as a substitution for what the adolescent calls 
the drowsy writings of Caesar and Cicero, the future for Latin looks very 
unpromising. 

The only hope of retaining it in the curriculum rests in the versatility 
and progressiveness of the teachers of Latin. 


DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Chairman, Lewis Gustafson, St. Louis. 

Vice-Chairman, Miss Josephine Casey, Kansas City. 

Secretary, Mrs. W. W. Badgley, Springfield. 

Thursday afternoon, November 16, 1916. 

Department of Applied Arts and Science met in the David Ranken, Jr., 
School of Mechanical Trades, Thursday afternoon, November 16, 1916. 

Mr. Lewis Gustafson, the chairman, was absent on account of illness 
and Mr. J. C. Wright was appointed in his place. 

In the absence of the secretary, Mrs. W. W. Badgley, of Springfield, 
Miss Elizabeth Shannon, of Warrensburg, was appointed by the chair to 
serve in her place. 

The chairman appointed Mr. Kissack, Miss Lytle and Miss Samms on 
the nominating committee. 

After an address of welcome by H. G. Martin, assistant superintendent 
of David Ranken School, the following program was carried out: 

“What Should Govern the Choice of Subject Matter in Courses of Study 
in Applied Arts?” by Mr. Charles A. Bennett, of Peoria, Illinois. 

“The Future of the Association of Applied Arts and Science,” Miss Ella 
Victoria Dobbs, University of Missouri, Columbia. 

The chairman called for a report of the Nominating Committee. The 
following names were presented and the report was unanimously accepted 
by the Department. 

Chairman, Mr. Ira S. Griffith, University of Missouri; Vice-Chairman, 
Mr. Stanley H. Moore, McKinley High School, St. Louis; Secretary, Miss 
Clara Schaeffer, St. Joseph. 
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A motion was made and seconded that an Executive Committee of three 
persons, one from each division—Fine Arts, Manual, and Household Departments 
of Arts and Sciences, be appointed by the chairman to bring matters of in- 
terest before the members during the year, and to get in touch with speak- 
ers whom the committee could recommend for the next general program. 
Motion carried. 

Motion was made to adjourn. The sectional meetings followed. 

J. C. WRIGHT, Acting Chairman, Kansas City. 

ELIZABETH W. SHANNON, Acting Secretary, Warrensburg. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF HANDWORK IN ART EDUCATION. 
By Ella Victoria Dobbs, Columbia. 


The significance of handwork in the world’s development is measured 
by the value of the human hand as compared with paws of other members 
of the animal kingdom. By our activities and chiefly by the works of our 
hands, have we grown to our present estate. Truly we learn to do by do- 
ing, and every phase of our modern civilization is traceable, directly or in- 
directly to the early occupations of our primitive ancestors. The desire for 
beauty is as old as these same activities. No sooner had our many-times- 
great-grand-parents learned how to make earthen bowls for their food than 
they began to add to them rhythmic thumb prints, dabs of color, and crude 
scratches that told a tale of extraordinary events or attempted to express 
some deep emotion. 

We have not changed in character since those early days. Life has 
grown more complicated. We think we have refined it by our ideas of what 
constitutes beauty, but the same fundamental principles control us. We 
still try to make ourselves and our belongings more beautiful though we do 
not always succeed. 

In those old days art and handwork were one, we made things for use 
and we tried to make them beautiful. But somewhere in the long journey 
down the ages they became separated and many of us have forgotten that 
art has to do with things and have come to honor more highly the one who 
excelled in picturing his emotions than the one who made things more 
beautiful; so that today an artist is a painter of pictures; an art exhibit 
is a collection of pictures in the minds of most people. Art study in school 
is related to this idea—being chiefly picture-making. We have lost greatly 
through this division and we live in the midst of much unnecessary ugli- 
ness without knowing how easily it might be made beautiful. The remedy 
is not far to seek. We must learn the lesson of race development which is 
the lesson of common sense and begin teaching the children how to find the 
secret of beauty in everyday things and how to control it. 

Why should we teach them to place a sketch on a page with great care 
and then allow them to be unmindful of the margin on an English theme? 
Why should we teach them to choose colors with great care in sketching 
a flower, but ignore utterly the color combinations in a colored map, or 
worse still, pay no attention to the color combinations in their neckties, 
hair ribbons, hats and coats? 

By our present methods we teach art in such a way that it seems to 
be connected only with the decoration and not with the thing decorated. 
For example, in the drawing lesson, we make a book-cover design. Often 
the work stops there, but sometimes to save the design we put it on cover 
paper and call it a book-cover. Then to make it seem more worthwhile, 
we put in a few leaves and lastly, not to waste the good paper we write 
something in it. This seems to be getting the cart before the horse. In 
real life we make a book because we have something to preserve and we 
try to make the cover correspond to the thoughts expressed within the book. 
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Why should we not use the same order in the school, and add to the value 
of our daily work by giving it both permanence and beauty? 

One important element in the cultivation of the art sense is the develop- 
ment of the power to judge of values,—to know when we have succeeded 
and what is wrong with our failures. In all too many cases the teacher is 
the only critic and tells the child what is wrong. Since our appreciation 
analyzes into what we like and what we do not like, it is highly important 
that we be taught to like good things. If the teacher, instead of telling the 
children what is good and what is poor, will let them tell her what they 
like, and why, it will soon be possible to suggest reasons for likeing based 
on sound principles. It will easily follow as a second step to suggest im- 
provements in things we would like better if some small detail were 
changed. In a short time the chidren will be able to criticise their own 
work intelligently. All these suggestions means more to the children when 
related to their daily life and to things they have made with their own 
hands. We have been teaching drawing in the hope of developing an appre- 
ciation for higher art values but we have been only partially successful. 
We need to adopt this new definition of art, i. e. “Art is not something to 
be done, but is the best way of doing whatever needs to be done.” Weshall 
then seek and find the element of beauty in all our work, and we shall be- 
gin and continue our art teaching by designing and making useful things 
which are also beautiful. 

When we give proper emphasis to the making of useful things and the 
endeavor to make them beautiful, the joy which attends the contemplation 
of the beautiful works of our hands will give birth to a desire for more 
beauty and a deeper appreciation of the beauty which lies all about us but 
which many of us see not. If we would develop in the children a real love 
of beauty and an appreciation of both the works of Nature and of the Old 
Masters we must begin with the homely things which lie close at hand and 
which we understand and then lead up and out intelligently. 


THE FUTURE OF THE DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED ARTS AND 
SCIENCES 


By Ella Victoria Dobbs, Columbia. 


The wording of the topic suggests prophetic powers, which the speaker 
does not possess. Though we cannot tell what the future of the associa- 
tion will be, it seems quite profitable to discuss what it may be. The ques- 
tion at once arises, what ought it to be? In lieu of prophecy, we may draw 
upon imagination and picture several contrasting possibilities. The first 
vision which comes to us suggests the trend of our present methods. We 
may continue to meet once a year and listen to some good addresses and 
take part in some more or less spirited discussions. We may then go back 
to our several fields and put into practice some of the suggestions received, 
while we forget about the Association of Applied Arts and Sciences, until 
the next program is received. We may look it over with comments as to 
the success or failure of the officers to present an attractive program. We 
may decide to attend or to stay away next year, without any other feeling 
than that of personal gain or loss. This is what we are doing, and it is 
worth while maintaining an organization of this sort. We get something 
every time we come, and we miss something every time we stay away. 

There is another picture of what the future may be. Suppose we go 
on in our present fashion until the people who can and will work up good 
programs get tired and stop serving; until the prominent members appear 
on programs so many times that we all know about what to expect from 
them, and one by one we conclude it is hardly worth the expense of the 
trip, and we decide to stay at home. By staying at home we can work 
harder on our own pet schemes, ride our hobbies more devotedly, and avoid 
any disturbing criticisms that might lurk in any speaker’s remarks. I do 
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not want to dwell upon that picture. Usually such conditions maintain in 
a community where everybody is traveling in a rut, and complaining be- 
cause there is so much to do, and pay so meager; where organized effort 
was impossible because the co-operative spirit was dead. 

There is a third vision that comes to me of an organization so full of 
vigor that each meeting is eagerly awaited by its members, and missed by 
an occasional one, only in case of necessity; an organization so vigorously 
progressive that one afternoon a year will not suffice for accomplishing its 
business, and a year too long an interval between its meetings; an organi- 
zation which stands so firmly and boldly for progressive ideas and counts 
in its ranks such conspicuous leaders in its community, that its influence 
is felt and its counsels heeded; an organization which is not content with 
discussing only the subject matter and methods of its immediate problems, 
but whose members feel themselves individually and collectively a _ vital 
part of the world’s great work, and are deeply concerned with the relation- 
ship between themselves and other world workers; an organization whose 
members believe in themselves and their work so intensely that in season 
and out of season they are striving to give to all the benefits thereof, and 
who cannot rest until all their enemies are won over, and every possible 
influence turned to the success of their calling. 

I trust you have followed my flights of imagination and have built up 
your own mental picture of these three possible futures. Perhaps none of 
them is ours, but this is true—no organization remains long at a dead level. 
We shall go forward and keep up with the world’s progress, or the world 
will leave us behind. Which shall it be? Supposing for the moment that 
the third picture is ours, what will we find to do? On what may we ex- 
pend our energies? In the field of manual arts what? Out of 559 high 
schools, not including St. Louis and Kansas City, listed in the state directory 
57 name a teacher of manual arts. Fifty-seven out of 559—only one school 
in ten! Of these how many are giving stereotyped courses? How many are 
being taught by poorly equipped teachers? How many touch in any way 
fields of vocational training or vocational guidance? How many are giving 
enough time to the work to bring results which are worth while? 

In the field of fine arts what is there for us to do? Of the 559 high 
schools listed in the state superintendent’s report, fifteen districts name art 
teachers. Fifteen out 559! How many patrons, school officers, and teach- 
ers, regard art as a luxury for the rich or the gift of a genius to be culti- 
vated only when possessed in a marked degree? How many connect the 
word art with pictures and ornamentation? How many people in Missouri 
are living in ugly houses, in dreary towns, and wearing ill-chosen clothes, 
because they do not know a few fundamental art principles nor their trans- 
forming effect upon material, every-day things. Why is this? How shall 
we remedy it? In the field of home economics the records are a little more 
encouraging. Of the 559 high schools, 71 list teachers of home economics, 
and these have been organized chiefly within five years. In addition to 
these, women’s clubs in many quarters are giving special attention to this 
field. The State Department of Agriculture has four women constantly in 
the field and they are unable to answer all the calls for help in the study of 
household problems. This is most encouraging. We need the same activity 
in the other fields. 

What can be done to improve these conditions? If we believe that the 
work comprehended in the department of applied arts and sciences is of 
vital importance to the progress of the world’s work, it behooves us to be- 
stir ourselves and convince the world of our faith. We need to see to it 
that at every conference of teachers, our work receives its due share of 
attention. We need to see to it that in every community both the patrons 
and the teachers of regular subjects are well informed as to the real value 
and purpose of our work. We need to show our faith in organized effort 
by supporting the work of this association with our active co-operation and 
our money at least to the extent of a prompt paymnet of the small dues re- 
quired to carry on its work. We need to get together in small groups more 
frequently that we may know each other when we gather at such times as 
this. We need, each of us, to feel ourselves a part of a big progressive 
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movement, not mere onlookers. We need, each of us, to feel that while we 
are responsible for the small corner of the field which we are appointed to 
till, we are also to share in the harvest of the whole field and to do our 
full share to make that harvest abundant and rich. 

There is pending now in Congress the Smith-Hughes bill, which has 
already passed the Senate and failed to come up in the House only because 
of the pressure of emergency legislation. There has been no opposition to 
the bill and it will undoubtedly come up for action at the next session. We 
were told a year ago that not a penny of the funds to be distributed under 
this bill can be used in Missouri under existing laws. What has this or- 
ganization as a body done to bring before the public the importance of ‘the 
work to be done under the provisions of this bill and to create a public de- 
mand for a modification of our laws in accordance with the requirements 
of the federal law? What are we doing as individuals? 

In order to discover the attitude of the teachers, fifty letters were sent 
out asking the following questions: 


1. Do you find it helpful to compare methods with other teachers in your 
field work? 
How frequently do you have such opportunity? 
Do association meetings help or bore you? 
What would improve them? 
Would you support more frequent meetings, if they were of a helpful 
sort? 
6. What is the attitude of regular teachers in your community toward 
special subjects? 
7. What agencies are now working in your community to make patrons and 
teachers more appreciative of the value of the applied sciences? 


Replies were received from less than half. Of these nearly all answered 
“ves” to the first question, but confessed limited opportunity. One teacher’s 
experience includes only one meeting in two years, at which time the one 
speaker on the program who was to deal with her problems was absent. 
The majority find association meetings helpful though three frankly admit 
that they find them a bore. Nearly all express willingness to support more 
frequent meetings, if they are of a helpful sort and the improvements sug- 
gested include strong speakers, practical problems with samples of work 
done, more informal discussion of problems and their solution by good 
teachers whose theories are based upon practical experience, more empha- 
sis upon work for small towns and rural communities. While the attitude 
of regular teachers and the public is generally favorable, an active minority 
which is unfavorable to our work it admitted, though no special agencies 
seem to be at work to correct this condition. Very few local organizations 
of any sort are reported. 

Plans are on foot to bring the District Association into closer relation 
with the State Association. Can we not work upon the same plan and keep 
active during the year through these district meetings? Can we not organ- 
ize ourselves locally and stir up a lively interest in the work to which we 
have given our lives? 


DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARIES. 


Chairman, Paul Blackwelder, St. Louis. 
Vice-Chairman, Ward H. Edwards, Liberty. 
Secretary, Miss Kate Dinsmore, Kansas City. 


The meeting was called to order by Mr. Paul Blackwelder, chairman of 
the section, in the library of the Central High School at 2:20 p. m., Nov. 
16. Forty-eight people were present. E. B. Wales was requested by the 
chairman to act as secretary pro tem. After a few preliminary remarks 
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the chairman called for the paper by Miss Bowman of the Children’s De- 
partment of the Central Public Library. Miss Bowman’s subject was 
stated as “An experiment in library and school co-operation.” 


The discussion was taken up by Mr. Dougan of the Shaw School. Mr. 
Dougan took the position that the fairy tale book was much overworked in 
modern library reading, at least he stated that he believed that was the 
mind of the average American educator. He believed that it would be 
easier to interest the modern child in a good book of mechanical construc- 
tion or some book of Seton Thompson’s; and that the reading of such book 
would produce a better understanding of books themselves. The library 
section, he said, should spread abroad the conviction that every school 
building should be planned for school library room and that the library in 
that room should have an organization planned by the public library. 


In following up the discussion Mr. Gerling stated that he had been 
particularly impressed with the fact that the paper of the day had indicated 
a spirit of co-operation, with a definite aim, having besides a definite theory 
behind it. Regarding the discussion of imaginative versus realistic litera- 
ture, he made the point that the word “imaginative” called for two inter- 
pretations, of the imagination in producing literature; the other from the 
side of the reader when it would rather be literature good from the stand- 
point of its proper imaginative reaction or stimulation. He was in favor of 
making the attempt to give the child literature which would stimulate along 
the lines of his own experience as a basis. The point was further made 
that present day education was more and more requiring a social objective 
for school work. Personally he believed in the older tendency to cultural 
reading to supply an inner need but was willing to say that the two points 
just mentioned must be kept in view. He liked the tendency to develop 
through the library the proper use of the book, thus refusing to permit the 
library to be reduced to a mere distributing center. At the close of these 
remarks Mr. Blackwelder invited general participation in the discussion. 

Miss Ernst, of the Cote Brilliant School, was inclined to discount the 
term “Imaginative literature” as such, and stated “we will use literature 
aright if instead of momentary intoxication tending to sentimentality we get 
out of it those fundamentals of human thought and action which supply us 
with principles upon which we can organize our lives.” 


A member rose to make a protest against the growing utilitarianism 
of the present day. She quoted John Stuart Mill as having felt keenly 
when he first came across in his reading the literature of poetry that it was 
too late for him to gain intellectual profit from it. In spite of the neces- 
sity for the literature of knowledge she believed that the boy or girl should 
be trained for the quiet hours of their lives—a cultivated taste is only ob- 
tained through a painful process of slimination. She closed by saying “that 
the purpose of reading was to put the pupil in touch with those who pre- 
sent the highest ideals of the race.” 


Mr. Brown remarked that the question of terminology was a stumbling 
block in the way of understanding the subject of library reading at present. 
People are not wont to be frank about personal experiences; therefore, the 
truest line of reading often developed through imaginative literature be- 
cause through that medium real things concerning human life and ex- 
perience could be presented.” Ask, he said, “any of our business men what 
quality is most utilitarian in their assistants and they will answer person- 
ality. Personality now predicates human qualities and in this light the 
reading of imaginative literature is often more utilitarian than the study 
of chemical reactions. This is true because its impressions influence the 
tendency of the individual to act thus or so under given environment. 

Dr. Bostwick of the Public Library was then called upon and brought 
the meeting back to its original point of discussion, stating that he did not 
believe Miss Bowman intended to advocate especially imaginative litera- 
ture for children, but rather placing before them the children’s classics, 
which might or might not be imaginative. Having made this idea clear he 
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presented another more concrete in the suggestion that the public library 
should be admitted as a direct co-operator into the library room of the 
public school. “Why not, he said, “permit the public library to come into 
this well appointed room, add more books, furnish the administration and 
open the room to some of the parents and friends of the school in this vi- 
cinity?” An inclusive proposition has already been made to the School 
Board concerning new buildings providing for such co-operation. Is there 
any reason why we may not try it now with the present buildings?” 

The hour of closing having arrived, the report of the nominating com- 
mittee was presented as follows: 


Chairman, Mr. Jesse Cunningham, Librarian, St. Joseph; Vice-Chair- 
man, Mrs. Lewis M. Dougan, Principal Shaw School, St. Louis; Secretary, 
Miss Lesem Cooke, Librarian Normal School, Warrensburg, Mo. 


The Secretary was instructed to cast the ballot for this slate. 
The meeting was then adjourned. 
ELIZABETH B. WALES, Secretary pro tem. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN SCHOOL AND LIBRARY CO-OPERATION. 


im: ‘ 


By Frances E. Bowman, St. Louis. 


The plan is the outcome of frank, friendly talks with members of the 
Committee appointed by the Superintendent of schools to revise the read- 
ing course in the St. Louis schools. 

Children are coming to the library every day who have never heard of 
the good books. A short time ago there was a great demand for Swiss 
Family Robinson. On inquiring the cause it was found that there were a 
few copies in a class room not far from the library and the children had 
permission to read it at odd times when work was finished. When a child 
was asked whether the book must be reported on, the answer came quickly, 
" “Oh no, we are reading it just because it is a good book.” Library ex- 
perience tends to make one lose faith in compulsory reading. The volun- 
tary choice of children in the library seems to prove that it does not pro- 
duce results. The writer has arrived at the point where she believes our 
full duty is done if the child is given a fair opportunity to read the good 
books. By “fair opportunity” is meant to place before him an attractive 
edition, good paper, good type, good illustrations and to arouse his interesv 
by reading a chapter or briefly sketching the story. The reason for the lat- 
ter method would be easily understood if it could be known the number of 
times a library assistant has the question concerning a book, put to her, 
“Have you read it?” “What is it about?” It is largely a matter of getting 
the good book talked about, of getting it into the air, the atmosphere sun- 
rounding the child. This is the idea underlying the present plan. The 
library proposes to concentrate attention upon the good titles. A class 
room library of fifty different titles as now sent to the schools will be cut 
to forty titles, the other ten books will be of one title in different editions. 
For example, we shall send ten copies of the Arabian Nights in five different 
editions illustrated by such artists as Maxfield Parris Dulac, Willy Pogany, 
Folkgard and Heath Robinson. These books will remain in a room two 
weeks; then another “ten” will be sent. We are simply emphasizing the 
good titles by having in the room ten copies at one time. The library as- 
sistant will introduce each new “ten books” by reading a chapter or tell- 
ing one of the stories and the child is to be left free to read the book or 
leave it alone as he chooses. It is hoped that the ten books will not sat- 
isfy the demand and call for the books will come through the different li- 
brary distributing agencies. The beautiful book is an expensive thing and 
the plan can be made practical only by rapid circulation and the duplica- 
tion of the less expensive edition. 
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Just what time, energy and expense are being saved in such a plan of 
co-operation between school and library? It is a shifting of our group work 
from the library to the class room. Stories are being told to children in 
all the branch libraries. The experiment is being tried by the children’s 
room of the Central Library. This children’s room circulates a very large 
proportion of its yearly circulation of 100,000 in two hours after school of 
each day. All available assistants are necessary in the room at the time 
to give individual help and suggestion and so to create some spirit of 
leisure, quiet and recreation as well as study and order that is essential to 
any child’s reading room. The library “story hour” also comes at this time, 
taking the strongest assistant from the room, when she is most needed. 

In the library “story hour” fifty children are reached each week. In 
co-operation with the four upper grades of four schools we are giving from 
four hundred to six hundred children the opportunity to know about the 
good books with very little more expenditure of effort. The preparation of 
a story from the classics for older children takes much time and all 
libraries concede that story telling is expensive. In the experiment the 
story will be told four times instead of once and from two to three hun- 
dred children will be reached with every story instead of fifty, with no 
more expenditure except the actual time taken for the repetition of the 
story. 

This is only an experiment and strong argument may be found for con- 
tinuing the group work inside the library. It behooves the library to stay 
within its field, and we believe in the department of children’s reading, 
that field is the circulation of the best possible books that shall be demand- 
ed by reason of attraction, and not by reason of compulsion. The library 
must not be misunderstood as wishing to force its services in handling 
books sent to the class room, we only agree with some of the foremost edu- 
eators in St. Louis that if the proposed new courses of study in the differ- 
ent subjects are made effective, specialists are a necessity. 


FOLK-LORE DEPARTMENT. 


President, Miss Mary A. Owen, St. Joseph. 

Secretary, H. M. Belden, Columbia. 

Treasurer, C. H. Williams, Columbia. 

The Tenth Annual Meeting was held in accordance with the program 
on Thursday and Friday, November 16 and 17. At the Thursday meeting, 
which was held from 2 till 5 in Room 312 of the Central High School, the 
following papers were read: 

“The Folk-Lore of Flowers That Grow in Missouri,’ Miss Owen. 

“Ttalian Folk-Lore in Missouri,” Miss Ellen Lawton and Miss Rala 
Glaser, Kansas City. 

“Old Ste. Genevieve,” Mrs. Edward Schaaf, St. Mary’s. 

“The Location of the Indian Heaven,’ Dr. W. L. Campbell, Kansas City. 

This session closed with a round-table discussion of “Children’s 
Games,” under the leadership of Miss Leah R. C. Yoffie, St. Louis. 

The Friday meeting took the form of a “folk-lore supper” at the room 
of the Artists’ Guild, made possible by the kindness of Mrs. Walter B. Ver- 
Steeg. After the supper Professor C. H. Williams, of Columbia, gave a talk 
on “Ballad Conditions in Bollinger County,” and Mr. E. E. Chiles of St. 
Louis rendered a Missouri version of the ballad of “The Hangman’s Tree.” 

The following officers were elected: 

President, Miss Mary A. Owen, St. Joseph; Vice-Presidents, Miss Lucy 
R. Laws, Columbia; Mrs. Eva W. Case, Kansas City; Miss Jennie M. A. 
Jones, St. Louis; Mrs. Edward Schaaf, St. Mary’s; Secretary, H. M. Belden, 
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Columbia; Treasurer, C. H. Williams, Columbia; Director, A. E. Bostwick, 
St. Louis. (The other two directors are Miss Jennie F. Chase, St. Louis, 
and Miss Leah R. C. Yoffie, St. Louis.) 
MARY A. OWEN, President, St. Joseph 
H. M. BELDEN, Secretary, Columbia. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCIAL TRAINING. 


President, Robert A. Grant, Yeatman High School, St. Louis. 

Secretary, Milan B. Wallace, Central High School, St. Joseph. 

The second annual meeting of the Department of Commercial Training 
of the Missouri State Teachers’ Association convened at Central High School, 
St. Louis, on the afternoon of November 16. 

President Robert A. Grant called the meeting to order and followed 
with an able address. President Grant raised the question of the training 
of teachers in the Universities for commercial teaching. He said this phase 
of college work had been neglected, and because of this, teachers with col- 
lege degrees who are able to teach commercial subjcts, cannot be found for 
many positions calling for such instructors. 

Dr. Isidor Loeb, of the School of Commerce, University of Missouri, 
spoke of the work contemplated by this new department, and indicated that 
the training of commercial teachers would receive proper consideration. Dr. 
Loeb is in sympathy with the movement to recognize commercial work as 
worthy of credit for University entrance, and stated that four out of fifteen 
required credits were now accepted in commercial subjects, typewriting hav- 
ing been recently added to the list. The new School of Commerce was es- 
tablished in 1914, and is combined in a co-operative arrangement with the 
School of Education to prepare commercial teachers. Dr. Loeb’s address 
was received with much satisfaction by all present. 

Mr. P. B. S. Peters of the Manual Training High School, Kansas City, 
read a most excellent paper on “A Digest of Missouri Statutes.” 

An exhaustive report on “A Survey of Commercial Education” had been 
prepared, but owing to the removal to another state by the Chairman of the 
committee, Mr. Paul Lomax, the report was mailed too late to be given at 
the Convention, and by motion, was continued for future discussion. 

After round-table discussions, the session was adjourned. 

Thursday evening was spent at a splendid banquet at the Marquette 
Hotel, during which a number of interesting talks were given. “Our Com- 
mercial Relations with the Latin American Countries,” by Hon. James The 
Graeme Arbuckle, Consul in St. Louis for Venezuela and Colombia, was re- 
ceived with much interest. The address was the result of a long and va- 
ried experience in personal touch with the countries of South America. 

Dr. W. F. Gephart, director of the new Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington University, was the next speaker. He emphasized the importance 
of well trained teachers and the recognition which should be given by higher 
institutions toward entrance credits for work completed in high school com- 
mercial courses. Those who heard this address took with them something 
worth while. 

On Friday afternoon the members inspected the Business Department 
of Soldan High School, and this was followed by a great automobile trip 
through the residence and business districts of St. Louis. Among the places 
visited were the Brown Shoe Factory, and the Missouri Botanical Gardens. 


Saturday morning was consumed in visiting the St. Louis Clearing 
House and the Merchants’ Exchange. 

St. Louis has a splendid corps of high school commercial teachers who 
are loyal to their cause and who know how to entertain their visitors. 
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The following are the officers elected for the Department of Commercial] 
Training for 1917: 

President, P. B. S. Peters, Manual Training High School, Kansas City; 
Vice-President, Milan B. Wallace, Central High School, St. Joseph; Secre- 
tary, Arthur H. Dahne, Soldan High School, St. Louis. 

ROBERT A. GRANT, President, St. Louis. 

MILAN B. WALLACE, Secretary, St. Joseph. 


A SURVEY OF COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN MISSOURI. 
By Paul S. Lomax, Columbia. 


The Survey of Commercial Education in Missouri had its origin in the 
wish of the commercial teachers of the state to inaugurate a constructive 
and comprehensive program of state-wide standardization of commercial 
education. The Survey Committee, appointed by the Department of Com- 
mercial Training of the state teachers’ association, held its duties to be 
four-fold: 

1. To determine conditions in commercial education as they now ex- 
ist in Missouri. 

2. To define the outstanding problems which these existing conditions 
indicate. 

3. To propose methods of solution of these problems along principles 
already worked out in the experience of leading commercial schools in this 
and other states. 

4. All this to the end of standardizing commercial education through- 
out Missouri. 

The fulfillment of duty No. 1, THE DETERMINATION OF EXISTING 
CONDITIONS, was arrived at by means of a questionnaire, copies of which 
were mailed to all commercial teachers in the State. 

The questionnaire called for data under four major divisions: 

1. Qualifications of Teachers. 

2. Equipment of Commercial Department. 

3. Commercial Curriculum. . 

4. Courses of Study. 

The purpose of major division No. 1, QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACH- 
ERS, was to find out: 

1. The standard of academic and professional training which obtains 
among Missouri commercial teachers. 

2. To what extent the higher institutions of the state contributed to 
the training of these teachers. 

3. What the state university and the five state normal schools are do- 
ing to encourage a high standard of teaching efficiency in terms of provid- 
ing adequate’ courses specifically designed for the training of prospective 
commercial teachers. 

The purpose of major division No. 2, EQUIPMENT OF COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT, was to learn the character and amount of laboratory and 
library facilities in accordance with a fundamental pedagogic principle that 
the kind of equipment with which to teach is a primary factor in determin- 
ing the kind of teaching that is done. Especially is this true of commercial 
subjects in which the manual side is strongly emphasized. 

The purpose of major division No. 3, COMMERCIAL CURRICULUM, 
was to ascertain: 

1. The range of courses of study being offered. 

2. Their relative popularity. 

3. In what years most commonly taught and time allotted each. 

4. Textbooks being used. 
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The purpose of major division No. 4, COURSES OF STUDY, was to 
learn certain phases of the quality, quantity, arrangement, and methods of 
presentation of the subject-matter of bookkeeping, shorthand, typewriting, 
penmanship, commercial geography, and commercial law. Some of these 
phases were: 

1. Ratio of laboratory to recitation periods in bookkeeping. 

Speed and accuracy requirements in shorthand and typewriting. 
Extent and character of class instruction in typewriting. 

. Kind of dictation material offered in advanced shorthand. 

. Extent of use of such scales as that of Thorndike’s or Ayer’s in the 
grading of penmanship work. 

So much for the first duty of the Survey Committee, THE DETERMINA- 
TION OF EXISTING CONDITIONS, and how the Committee endeavored to 
meet it. 

Now the second duty of the Survey Committee was to define the out- 
standing problems upon the basis of existing conditions as revealed in the 
light of the questionnaire data. The outstanding problems agreed upon by 
the Survey Committee were: 

1. The failure of the state university and the five state normal schools 
to provide courses of study specificially designed for the training of pros- 
pective commercial teachers. 

2. The deplorable lack of an adequate supply of wall maps, stereopti- 
con slides, and raw materials in the teaching of commercial geography. 

3. The serious lack of library reference books and magazines in book- 
keeping, commercial geography, and commercial law. 

4. The great diversity of speed requirements in shorthand and type- 
writing. 

5. The failure of 50% of the commercial department sto provide class 
instruction in typewriting. 

6. The failure of 331-3% of commercial departments to provide regu- 
lar and definite recitation periods in bookkeeping. 

7. The clerical type of commercial curriculum which almost univer- 
sally prevails in Missouri commercial departments. 

8. An urgent need on the part of commercial departments to avail 
themselves of the use of the Educational tests, such as the scales for hand- 
writing and spelling, and the National Business Ability Tests. 

With the most significant problems agreed upon, the third duty of the 
Survey Committee was to suggest to the Department of Commercial Train- 
ing ways and means of solving these problems. 

Space permits a brief discussion of only Problem No. 1, which of all 
eight problems is the most fundamental. 

Problem No. 1—The failure of the state university and five state normal 
schools to provide adequate courses of study specifically designed for 
the training of prospective commercial teachers. 

How well a branch of knowledge is taught depends basicly upon how 
well its teachers are trained both in mastery of subject-matter and mastery 
of the teaching of that subject-matter. Scholarship and teachership are 
equally important; one is not more fundamental than the other. 

The survey data revealed that the level of scholarship of Missouri high 
school commercial teachers in terms of academic and professional training 
is very much higher than is commonly accepted in educational circles; in- 
deed, it compares most favorably with those of the teachers of other de- 
partments. Fifty per cent of the graduates of a normal school, college, or uni- 
versity; and another 331-3% have attended a normal school, college, or uni- 
versity for a length of time ranging from three months to three years. But 
of this 831-3%, 56% of whom have attended Missouri institutions of higher 
learning, not a single commercial teacher reported ever having had a nor- 
mal school, college or university course in the teaching, for instance, of 
bookkeeping, typewriting, or shorthand. This situation is true not only in 
Missouri but practically all over the country in spite of a recognized edu- 
cational principle that thorough preparation in the teaching side of a sub- 
ject is as highly essential to a prospective teacher as is thorough prepara- 
tion in knowledge side of a subject. 
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The state university provides elaborate courses specifically designed for 
the training of prospective home economics and manual arts teachers but 
none for commercial teachers, and this in the face of the following statis- 
tics: . 


TABLE NO. I! 


No. of Coml. teachers in Missouri 7 46% 
No. of home economics teachers in Missouri iF 28% 
No. of manual arts teachers in Missouri 97 26% 
—% 
100% 
Table No. I reads: Of a total number of 373 teachers engaged in the 
teaching of commercial subjects, home economics, and manual arts, 46% of 
the number teach the first group of subjects, 28% the second group, and 26% 
the third group; that is, the number of commercial teachers is almost 2-3 
greater than the number of home economics teachers and better than 2-3 
greater than the number of manual arts teachers. 


TABLE NO. II? 


H. S. enrollment in coml. subj. in Missouri or 43.4% 
H. S. enrollment in home economics in Missouri.... 5774 or 33.3% 
H. S. enrollment in manual arts in Missouri 4047 or 23.3% 


17363 100.0% 


Table No. II reads: Of a total number of 17,363 students enrolled in 
commercial subjects, home economics, and manual arts, 43.4% of the num- 
ber are enrolled in the first group of subjects, 33.3% in the second group, 
and 23.3% in the third group; that is, the number of commercial students 
is almost 1-3 greater than the number of home economic students and 
nearly twice greater than the number of manual arts students. 

The comparative number of calls which come to the state university 
for college trained teachers of these three vocational subjects bear out the 
accuracy of the above statistics. 

In view of these facts, it seems rather ironical that the University of 
Missouri (in common with a great majority of our state universities) should 
say: 

“It is strongly recommended that in the selection of teachers, graduates 
of universities and colleges of recognized standing, or teachers who have 
had equivalent training, be preferred. With the large increase in teachers 
having college training, and with the excellent opportunities now offered by 
the summer schools, the University cannot afford to accredit any school 
seeking affiliation, that shows an indifference to the grades of scholarship 
of the teachers employed.’ 

Yet, in the failure of the state university to provide a four-year college 
curriculum especially designed for the training of prospective commercial 
teachers, who is the one showing an indifference to the grade of scholar- 
ship of commercial teachers? 

And as with the state university so with the state normal schools. Al- 
though all five of the state normal schools have commercial departments, 
specifically designed, it would seem, for the training of prospective com- 
mercial teachers, yet the data received from four of the five institutions in- 
dicate that none of them have made any provision for that specific pur- 





“State List of High School Teachers, City and County Superintendents 
of Missouri, 1915-16.” 

“Vocational Education for Missouri,” thesis by B. F. Melcher, submit- 
ted in partial fulfillment for the degree of Master of Arts at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

“Circular of Information to Accredited School, 1915,” page 7. University 
of Missouri, Columbia. 
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pose. Their curricula does not differ materially from those of commercial 
departments of standard secondary schools; and, in general, the same sub- 
jects are taught and the same textbooks used. In no case are courses of- 
fered in the teaching of such subjects as bookkeeping and shorthand. 


MISSOURI STATE SCHOOL PEACE LEAGUE. 


President, E. L. Hendricks, Warrensburg. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. J. M. Greenwood, Kansas City. 

Vice-Presidents, John R. Kirk, Kirksville; Louis Theilmann, New Mad- 
rid; J. A. Koontz, Joplin; W. H. Black, Marshall; W. S. Dearmont, Cape 
yirardeau. 

The Missouri State School Peace League Department Meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association, was held in Room 220, Central High School, St. 
Louis, Thursday, November 16th at 2:00 p. m. 

In the absence of President E. L. Hendricks, Mr. Louis Theilmann, Sec- 
ond Vice-President, presided. 

Two thoughtful and deeply interesting addresses were given: “Military 
Training in our Public Schools” by Prof. C. H. McClure, Warrensburg, and 
“Enforced International Peace,” by Prof. J. E. Wrench, University of Missouri, 
Columbia. Some discussion followed. 

The nominating committee reported the following officers for 1917: 

President, Louis Theilmann, New Madrid; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. J. 
M. Greenwood, Kansas City; Vice-Presidents: Dr. John R. Kirk, Kirksville; 
Dr. W. H. Black, Marshall; Dr. W. S. Dearmont, Cape Girardeau; Supt. R. 
F. Nichols, California; Mr. J. A. Koontz, Joplin. 

Directors: R. D. Shannon, Sedalia, 1917; Mrs. Marie T. Harvey, Kirks- 
ville, 1917; Miss Elizabeth Brainerd, Trenton, 1917; E. M. Violette, Kirks- 
ville, 1918; G. H. Beasley, Liberty, 1918; Mrs. M. E. Griffin, Kansas City, 
1918; J. E. Wrench, Columbia, 1919; C. C. Thudium, Fredericktown, 1919; 
Miss Amelia C. Fruchte,, St. Louis, 1919. 

The report was unanimously accepted. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

JOSEPHINE GREENWOOD, Secretary, Kansas City. 


THE ENFORCEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL PEACE. 
» * 


By J. E. Wrench, University of Missouri, Columbia. 


Ideal of world peace is something which has occupied minds of think- 
ers for some time. The problem is how best to bring it about. In spite of 
the uneconomic character of war and its obvious destructive effects both 
physically and spiritually it continues to exist. Since people can not reach 
it by reasonable means, some especial machinery has to be devised. 

The League to enforce peace is an attempt to bring peace thru a great 
world organization. Its method of enforcement is the economic weapons of 
the states involved and the general public opinion. 

The difficulties that lay in the way of the establishment of a league to 
enforce peace are those which are common to all leagues. It will depend 
upon the willingness of the various nations to enter. There will, of neces- 
sity, be several things which must be recognized as a basis on which this 
organization must rest. The most obvious of this is that the status quo 
must be maintained. Of the eight greater powers of the world only three 
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are satisfied with the present distribution of territory and they alone will 
be honestly willing to support such an arrangement. Germany, Austria 
Hungary, Russia, Japan and Italy are not satisfied and they will enter such 
a league with misgivings and hesitation. 

Granted that they will be willing to enter such a league, they will carry 
with them the aspirations and prejudices that they now have and there will 
arise in the league a series of parties more or less similar to these repre- 
sented by the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente before the war. 

The difficulties in the way of the establishment of such a league, altho 
great, are not insurmountable, and are worth overcoming, but the real crux 
of the problem is the great step which it will cause this country to take 
in joining itself with European powers in a definite world organization. 

The real necessity for world peace is an acceptance of the idea that 
each country has a right to full and free national development and that that 
involves an uninterrupted access to the open sea. In the second place it 
is necessary in America that we arrive at a real appreciation of the ideals 
and aspirations of other nations, even tho they are of different color from 
ourselves and have a real sympathy and understanding of them. Finally it 
is necessary that we stand before the world with our own ideals honestly 
and firmly, putting aside all the hypocrisy and meanness that is so often 
recognizable in our financial dealings. 

The League to Enforce Peace will not bring about peace. It is only 
a step on the road to international peace. It is, however, the step which 
we ought as a nation to take as a preliminary to a genuine entrance into 
the world of international politics. 


DEPARTMENT OF UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, AND NORMAL 
SCHOOLS. 


Chairman, E. L. Hendricks, Warrensburg. 
Secretary, J. W. Million, Mexico. 


The regular annual meeting of the department of Universities, Colleges, 
and Normal Schools of the Missouri State Teachers’ Association met on 
Thursday afternoon, November 16, at 2 o’clock in room 120 of the Central 
High School Building, St. Louis. President E. L. Hendricks, of the War- 
rensburg State Normal, was Chairman of the meeting. In the absence of the 
Secretary, Pres. J. W. Million, of Hardin College, Mexico, Pres. J. M. Wood, 
of Stephens College, Columbia, was elected Secretary pro tem. 


The meeting was then declared in order for consideration of the topics 
that had been presented for discussion. President John R. Kirk, of the 
Kirksville Normal School, discussed in some detail the progress of higher 
education in Missouri. His presentation of the subject was in part made in 
part by Prof. Ziegle of the Conference on the Inter-relation of the State 
University and Normal Schools in the accrediting of various courses. The 
discussion was led by Pres. W. T. Carrington of the Springfield Normal 
School who re-emphasized the vital parts of President Kirk’s survey. Both 
speakers pointed out the growing harmony among the various educational 
institutions. President Carrington praised the efforts of Ex-President Laws 
to promote the educational activities of the state. Pres. Dearmont of the 
Cape Girardeau Normal School, review the early history of the Pedagogical 
department in the University of Missouri. In 1884 and 5, the speaker said, 
Miss Bibb who had charge of the department was married, and that the de- 
partment was then placed in charge of the teacher of English and history. 
He also paid a splendid tribute to President Laws. The first building for 
any educational institution, he said, was made by the state in 1883. Prior 
to that time the buildings of the University had been erected by Boone 
county, by the United State government, or by Dr. Laws himself. Presi- 
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dent Reed of Westminster College called attention to the extra legal pro- 
gress that had been made in education, and to Dr. Judd’s remarks, that edu- 
cational institutions must regulate themselves, or that they must be regu- 
lated from a source higher than law. He gave a brief survey of the Iowa 
plan for handling educational questions by a Board of Education. At the 
conclusion of this discussion Mr. P. P. Callaway of the State Department 
of Education, presented for discussion various propositions related to “The 
co-operation of our Educational Institutions.” These propositions were taken 
up and discussed informally by the various members of the Conference. At 
the conclusion of the discussion of Mr. Callaway’s propositions, Pres. J. A. 
Thompson of Tarkio College was unanimously elected president, and Pres. 
J. M. Wood, of Stephens College, secretary of the department of Universi- 
ties, Colleges, and Normal Schools for the succeeding year. 
Motion to adjourn was then carried. 


Institutions officially represented in the Conference were as follows: 
Cape Girardeau Normal, Pres. W. S. Dearmont; Springfield Normal School, 
Pres. W. T. Carrington; Warrensburg Normal School, Pres. E. L. Hendricks; 
and Dean C. A. Phillips; Kirksville Normal School, Pres. John R. Kirk and 
Prof. Ziegle; Maryville Normal School, Pres. Ira L. Richardson; Missouri 
Valley College, Pres. W. H. Black; University of Missouri, Prof. J. H. Cour- 
sault! Tarkio College, Pres. J. A. Thompson; Westminster College, Pres. 
Reed; Howard-Payne College, Pres. H. E. Stout; Hardin College, Pres. J. 
W. Million; Stephens College, Pres. J. M. Wood; State Department of Edu- 
eation, Mr. P. P. Callaway. 


E. L. HENDRICKS, Chairman, Warrensburg. 
J. M. Wood, Secretary Pro Tem, Columbia. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Portland, Oregon, July 7 to 14, 1917 
Missouri Headquarters, Hotel Multnomah, Room 747 


Assistant State Managers 
Byron Cosby, Kirksville 


State Supt. of Schools E. M. Sipple, Moberly 
Hon. Uel W. Lamkin, W. S. Drace, Richmond 
Jefferson City Ira Richardson, Maryville 


George Melcher, Kansas City 
Cc. A. Phillips, Warrensburg 


State Director M. A. O’Rear, Springfield 
Principal W. H. Martin, J. D. Ehlliff, Columbia 
Kansas City Herbert Pryor, Mexico 


L. W. Rader, St. Louis 
H. B. Dickey, St. Louis 


State Manager Chas. Collins, St. Louis 
Miss Tillie C. Gecks, Cc. C. Thudium, Fredericktown 
St. Louis W. W. Martin, Cape Girardeau 


Cc. A. Greene, Webb City 
Cc. H. MelIntosh, Salem 


Motto: “Missouri to the Front” 


St. Louis, Mo., April 25, 1917. 
To the Teachers of Missouri: 

The next meeting of the National Education Association is to be held in 
the City of Portland, Oregon, July 7th to 14th, 1917. We are told that the 
whole Northwest is looking forward to this meeting with great pleasure, 
that nothing will be left undone in trying to make the stay of the teachers 
both profitable and pleasant, and that no city in the United States will exert 
greater efforts than will Portland to meet the needs and expectations of its 
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About the Missouri Pupils’ Reading Circle 














FIRST: The Pupils’ Reading Circle, as a rule, sells the same 
books a little cheaper than they can be secured from other 
sources, 

SECOND: The Pupils Reading Circle pays the postage or express 
on all books ordered. 

THIRD: The orders for Pupils’ Reading Circle books are filled 
very promptly. 

FOURTH: All the books required in the BODY of the State Course 
of Study can be supplied by the Pupils’ Reading Circle. Many 
others can also be secured, 

FIFTH: These books can be secured from E, M. CARTER, Secre- 
tary and Manager, Pupils’ Reading Circle, Columbia, Me 


Write for Free Bulletin of Books 











visitors. One thousand automobiles will be at the disposal of the teachers 
during the time of the convention at no additional cost, thus giving every 
visitor an opportunity to see Portland and the nearby places of interest. 

Railroads are to give the usual low, round trip rates with stop-over 
privileges and time extensions, and, also, the very desirable privilege of go- 
Ing one way and returning another. Tickets will be on sale June 25, 27, 
and 30, and July Ist to 6th. 

Round trip fare from St. Louis will be $65.50. From Kansas City and 
other Missouri River points, $55.50. Fare from other points in the state will 
be in proportion. 

All purchasers of tickets are advised to see to it that the tickets read 
from the starting point to Astoria, Oregon, and return, with stop-over privi- 
leges at Portland. Astoria is 110 miles west of Portland at the mouth ofthe 
Columbia River, and all delegates to the convention will want to take this 
trip since there will be no additional cost. It should be remembered that 
Astoria is the oldest settlement in the Northwest and that its fishing opera- 
tions give it an attractive and picturesque setting. More than 1000 fishing 
boats operate out of Astoria. 

A number of excursion trips are planned, giving opportunity to see the 
most interesting points in the Great Northwest at very reasonable rates. 

The program promises to be one of the best ever presented to the As- 
sociation. All phases of modern education will be discussed. The various 
departments will be represented by the advanced thinkers and teachers of 
each department. It has been agreed that the program should be put upon 
a two-hour basis, the morning sessions from 10 to 12, the afternoon from 2 
to 4, and the evening from 8 to 10, thus giving ample time for social func- 
tions and sightseeing trips. 

Missouri Headquarters will be found in room 747, Hotel Multnomah, and 
will be open each day during the session from 9 o’clock in the morning un- 
til 10 o’clock in the evening. Here Missouri teachers and their friends may 
come any time in the day between these hours to get their mail, to rest and 
refresh themselves. 

On Monday afternoon, July 9, from 4 to 5 o’clock there will be a busi- 
ness meeting at headquarters. 

On Thursday afternoon, July 12, from 4 to 6 o’clock the regular annual 
reception of Missouri teachers will be given, and on all other days during 
the Association little afternoon gatherings and informal receptions will be 
held at Missouri headquarters. 

TILLIE C. GECKS, 


State Manager, 3934 Cleveland Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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PORTLAND AND THE N. E. A. 


To All Missouri Teachers: 

Secretary Springer of the National Education Association says that the 
Portlanders are three months ahead of any*city where the N. E. A. has ever 
met. What he meant was that Portland could hold the Convention now, if 
necessary, and could house its departments in perfect comfort. There are 19 
large Auditoriums ready for use and any one of them within five minutes 
walk of the New Municipal Auditorium, where the general sessions of the 
Association will be held. Five of the Auditoriums are within an area of three 
city blocks. The largest number of Auditoriums ever offered by any other 
city is eighteen. The hotels, apartment houses and private houses are being 
lined up and listed, and will furnish plenty of accommodations for 30,000 
teachers, so the committee says. 500 guides are being trained to answer any 
questions that a visitor may ask. These guides will be in evidence from the 
time the teachers arrive until they leave. The people of Portland are delight- 
ed to have the National Convention of Teachers come to their city and will 
leave nothing undone in trying to make all visitors enjoy themselves. 

Portland is said to be one of the healthiest cities in the United States. 
Its water supply comes from the glaciers of Mt. Hood, cold and refreshing, 
and is the purest drinking water furnished any city in the country. 


Portland is one of America’s most beautiful cities. It is a city of roses, 
and we are told that miles and miles of rose hedges bloom much of the 
year. In July these roses will be at their best and millions of them will be 
in bloom, filling the air with fragrance and making the city ready to re- 
ceive its visitors and guests. 

But the pride and boast of Portland City is its Public School system. 
Half of the schools are organized on the two group plan, an adoption of the 
Gary System. Credit on school work is given for outside instruction in music 
and art received from accredited teachers. The high character and the wide 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


You are looking for first-class instruction. You want thorough 
training under scholarly instructors who know how to teach. 

As evidence of the type of instruction given at Peabody Col- 
lege, consider what is offered in English during the Summer Quar- 
ter of 1917. 

Dr. R. C. Beale. Teaching of High School Composition, and 
Teaching of High School Literature. 

Dr. D. 8S. Fansler. yeneral Survey of English Literature from 
Shakespeare to Tennyson, Modern Dramatists, and Types of Lit- 
erature. 

; Dr. H. E. Fansler. Spoken English, Advanced English Compo- 
sition, Grammar and the Teaching of Grammar, and The Teaching 
of High School Literature 

Miss M. C. Hiner. Composition, and the Teaching of Elementary 
English. 

Dr. J. M. MeBryde. Shakespeare's Great Tragedies, Nineteenth 
Century Prose Writers, The Teaching of High School Literature, 
Types of Literature. 

Dr. E. Mims. American Literature, British Poets of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 

The Spring Quarter extends from March 22 to June 12; the 
Summer Quarter from June 14 to August 31 (the first term from 
June 14 to July 21, the second term from July 21 to August 31.) 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
For TEACHERS 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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spread of work of the school garden is a matter of much favorable comment 
everywhere. Portland claims the best organized system of school gardens in 
America today. But aside from the many attractive features that Portland of- 
fers, in the way of accommodations, social entertainment, educational ex- 
hibits, sight-see-ing trips, etc., the program itself is to be one of the most 
interesting and far-reaching in effect of any yet presented to the‘ Association, 
The subjects to be discussed touch upon the latest movements in educational 
thought and practice. The intensely practical nature and tendency of all pub- 
lic school work of the last few years is arousing no little discussion among 
the thinkers in education. It is thought that at the Portland meeting the 
climax in many of the tendencies will be reached in the discussions, and 
that as a result, there will be leveling up of the aims and policies along all 
educational lines. There are those who still believe that the cultural side of 
education is of first importance, that it should never yield any of its claims 
to those of the practical. They feel that the refinement of education is as 
much worth while as the practical. So let us hope that in due season both 
phases will be given proper emphasis and that the public schools will soon 
be able to turn out its students well equipped along both lines. 

In addition, this meeting will furnish the opportunity for teachers to 
see the “Great Northwest.” The railroads are planning excursion trips from 
Portland to other interesting points in that section. 

Arrangements are being made bythe several State Universities, Colleges 
and Normal Schools of the Pacific Northwest, to accommodate all visiting teach- 
ers who may wish to take work in summer session of any of these institutions. 

Nowhere else is there so much being done to meet the educational needs 
and the vacation pleasures of the teachers. 

W. H. MARTIN, State Director ,N. E. A. 





THE TEST OF TIME 


HAS PROVEN THE MERITSOOF 


PRACTICAL DRAWING 


This treatment of the subject of School Drawing has 
been published longer than any other course now be- 
ing offered to the public: and each year it has enjoyed 
an even more broadening popularity. 

The MODERN ARTS COURSE is the fruition of twen- 
ty-two years of study, experience and painstaking ef- 
fort in presenting the subject in a simple, clear, logical, 
progressive manner, based on objects with which the 
child is familiar. 


Practical Writing Course 


Muscular Movement Method skillfully adapted 
to public school conditions. Inexpensive, 
thorough, teachable. 


SAMPLE BOOKS MAILED UPON REQUEST 


PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY 
DALLAS CHICAGO ATLANTA 
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